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Pepperidge Farm, Inc.: In their quality-famed 
bakeries, Gulf Periodic Consultation Service helps 
reduce maintenance costs. 





usiness machines 





International Business Machines Corp.: In this 
precision operation, Gulf PeriodicConsultation Serv- 
ice helps cut machining costs. 


petroleum science holds the key to higher efficiency! 


Modern petroleum science, remember, means far 
more than just lubricants. 


The scope of today’s petroleum science ranges all 
the way from fuels to waxes, from solvents to cut- 
ting oils, from rust preventives to special process 
oils—and it reaches into every industrial field. 


As vou would expect, the average company, work- 
ing alone, couldn’t possibly keep fully posted on all 
the rapid new developments in this complex field. 


So, many of them look to Gulf. Years ago, Gulf 
pioneered the idea of a complete advisory service to 
promote the most efficient use, not only of lubri- 
cants, but of all petroleum products. Known as 
Gulf Periodic Consultation Service, this cooperative 





plan has been adopted by hundreds of industria! 
firms of all types. 


Frequently, this Service has resulted in our show 
ing Gulf customers how to get along more efficiently 
with less of what we sell! In every case, it has helped 
to step up quality and cut down costs. This is 
another way that petroleum science helps American 
industry put its best foot forward. 





GULF OIL CORPORATION e¢ GULF REFINING COMPANY e¢ GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Cover Photo by Minneapolis-Honeywell 


Here a chemist from Minneapolis-Honeywell mixes three varieties of acid 
and salt to make the synthetic concoction which is later used to test the 
effect of perspiration on the finish of various company products. The arti- 
ficial mixture is strong enough to peel paint or etch the hardest metals, 
thus the reason for the open air laboratory. 
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Southern California 
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Edison Company 

DIVIDENDS ’ 

ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK ’ 
DIVIDEND NO. 175 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 4 
4.32% SERIES . 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 ¢ 


The Board of Directors has ; 
authorized the payment of the }f 
following quarterly dividends: § 


50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; , 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% [ 
Series. g 

The above dividends are pay- ff 
able March 31, 1953, to stock- 4 
holders of record March 5, ? 
1953. Checks will be mailed : 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, March 31, 1953. ? 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer ¢ 


February 20, 1953 ? 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
215th 


Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable April 15, 1953 to stock- 
holders of record March 13, 1953 
EMERY N. LEONARD 

Secretary and Treasurer 











A Boston. Mass., February 16, 4 
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Hello, Mother ! 
Hs Me! 






“Thought I'd call you up and find 
out if you arrived OK. 


"No, it didn't take long. Seemed 
like I'd just given the operator the 
number when I heard your voice. 


"Good thing | remembered to 
jot down Aunt Sue's number when 
you were there the last time." 


YOU'LL FIND THIS IS A GOOD 
IDEA FOR YOU, TOO... 


. , a ; all By Number 


You save time on out-of-town calls when 
you give the Long Distance operator the 
number you want. 


So here’s a helpful hint. Write down the 
out-of-town numbers you already know. 

If there’s a new number you don’t have—or an 
old one you’ve forgotten —be sure to add it to 
the list when the operator gives it to you. 


The Bell Telephone Company in 
your community will gladly give you a free 
Telephone Numbers Booklet. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM...Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the Nation. 
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- ~- Industry 
Business 


The Trend of Events 


GRIM REALITIES ON THE BUDGET FRONT... Realities 
faced by the Administration have compelled Budget 
Director Joseph Dodge to admit, in an executive 
session of the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, that the prospects for budget-balancing in 
fiscal 1954 and 1955 are uninspiring. 

There are two main difficulties in bringing the 
budget into a state of balance. One is that new de- 
partmental scrutiny of probable expenditures for 
the coming two fiscal years reveals that it will not 
be feasible to cut more than a moderate amount 
from the total figures, without seriously affecting the 
defense program. This, of course, would be sternly 
opposed by the Defense and State Departments. The 
second is that under existing laws, some $8.5 bil- 
lion in taxes is due to lapse at various intervals 
through 1954. Assuming Congress does not reinstate 
these taxes in the meantime, the resulting loss in 
revenue would come from the end of such specific 
imposts as the excess profits tax this June, the in- 
creased personal tax at the end of 1953, reduction of 
corporate taxes in April 1954, and the lowering of 
excise taxes in 1954. 

From these facts it is clear that if total federal 
expenditures cannot now be 


have taken another look at the tax problem and come 
up with an answer no one likes. 

However, it is by no means certain that taxes will 
not be cut notwithstanding the realities of the situ- 
ation and in the face of a possible deficit. It is there- 
fore understandable that there should be a growing 
movement in Congress, headed by Senator Homer 
Capehart, Chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, to provide standby powers for 
control of wages, prices and credit in the event of a 
crisis. Apparently, these authorities feel that if the 
budget cannot be balanced now, the threat of infla- 
tion will remain in the background and that, under 
the circumstances, it would be unwise to forfeit the 
insurance provided through stand-by controls, in 
the light of such a possibility. 

While the new developments with regard to pros- 
pects for balancing the budget are disappointing, it 
is assuring to know that the Administration is pro- 
ceeding on the basis of the strictest estimates of 
what can be done and what cannot be done. What- 
ever the final decision, it will be in accordance with 
absolute economic requirements. In the long run, 
this is the safest program for the nation. 





cut materially, and this now 
seems to be the view of re- 
sponsible officials, the manda- 
tory ending of the taxes 
enumerated above would pro- 
duce a sizeable deficit. This is 
not an attractive prospect and 
accounts for the growing re- 
luctance of influential legisla- 
tors to allow these taxes to 
lapse. In other words, they 





We recommend to the attention of our 
readers the analytical discussion of busi- 
ness trends contained in our column 
“What’s Ahead for Business?” This 
regular feature represents a valuable 
supplement to Mr. A. T. Miller’s stock 
market analysis of importance to in- 
vestors as well as to business men. To 
keep informed of the forces that may 
shape tomorrow’s markets, don’t miss it! 


HIGHER YIELDS ON MORTGAGE 
BONDS... A new record was 
set recently when several im- 
portant new issues of corpo- 
rate mortgage bonds were 
offered to yield 3.4%. This 
brings new issues of this type 
into line with the money mar- 
ket and compares with yields 
of 3.10-3.25% offered a year 
ago. Naturally, the prices of 
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vutstanding issues of equivalent merit are now more 
or less coordinated with existing conditions in the 
money market, and many of these bonds are now 
selling five points or more under their highest price 
in the past several years. With long-term govern- 
ment 214s now selling under 95 and tax-exempts 
available at materially greater yields than form- 
erly, an illustration is offered of the effect on the 
bond market caused by the fundamental change in 
the money market. This in reality has been going on 
now for about two years, or ever since the Federal 
Reserve System, in effect, unchained itself from 
the Treasury. The results of this dynamic move have 
been slow in accumulating but they are nonetheless 
formidable. Certainly they seem to be ushering in 
a new era in financing. 


ECONOMIC PROGRAMMING SHOULD NOT BE DIS- 
CARDED .. .It is unfortunate that the House Appro- 
priations Committee has decided to withdraw from 
the President’s Council of Economic Advisors funds 
required to maintain the original three-man mem- 
bership. As a result of this foolish act of economy, 
the President may now be compelled to rely on only 
a single-member Committee for want of funds. 

The event is more important than would seem 
from the casual way in which House Committee 
dealt with the subject. The Council of Economic 
Advisors is a statutory creation, brought into being 
through the Employment Act of 1946, and the pur- 
pose of Congress in establishing this organ was to 
afford the President a ready means of quickly ob- 
taining unbiased and accurate information on eco- 
nomic developments. 

Unfortunately, the original purposes of this in- 
strument for aiding the President were violated by 
the obvious political orientation of the old Commis- 
sion, especially that of one of its members, Mr. Leon 
Keyserling who proved more propagandist for the 
Truman administration than economist. Actually, he 
became only a mouthpiece for the party in power. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the Commis- 
sion should have fallen into disrepute. As a matter of 
fact, one of the conservative members, Dr. Nourse, 
resigned in protest at the biased opinions of his 
colleague. 

However, that is so much water over the dam. 
Properly organized and functioning honestly, the 
Commission would be of incalculable value to the 
President, provided it is permitted to operate on the 
basis of a full membership. For this the President 
will require funds. 

The need for economy in running the government 
is pressing but it is difficult to see how the compara- 
tively paltry amount which the House Appropria- 
tions Committee wants to save is going to produce 
much of a difference financially one way or the other 
to the nation. In the meantime, the President would 
have to do without essential aid. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the House Committee will revoke its 
decision and give the President the tools he needs. 


WHY NOT ASK BUSINESS MEN?. .. Sometimes we feel 
that while work-a-day economists do their level best 
to get the facts on business conditions and to draw, 
in the most conscientious way, the necessary in- 
ferences for the benefit of the business community, 
businessmen would do well not to rely solely on such 
opinions but supplement them with information ob- 


tainable from their competitors and colleagues. The 
economist, of course, has his important place in 
evaluating economic conditions as he can take an 
objective attitude whereas the businessman is nat- 
urally influenced greatly by his personal experience 
and reactions to daily problems in conducting his 
affairs. Nevertheless, by combining the judgment 
of economists with those of his confreres in busi- 
ness, the businessman is often able to obtain a valu- 
able point of view. For example, the great trade 
organizations and other bodies concerned with busi- 
ness and industrial conditions, through their re- 
search and constant contact with their trades and 
industries, perform a useful service in disseminating 
valuable information. 

One of these organizations is the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents which is in the closest 
touch with buying trends in practically all branches 
of business. As such, its opinions are extremely use- 
ful in determining major trends. It is because of 
this background that its recent survey of the busi- 
ness situation is of special importance. This states 
that, generally, business orders are flowing in at a 
somewhat slower rate than recently and that pro- 
duction is equal to new demands with the result of 
eating into previous backlogs. It also makes the 
significant statement that “much new business is 
short orders for early delivery”, and that buying 
policy is conservative. 

The conclusion reached is that the newer tendency 
toward more cautious buying and the building up 
of inventories is not a reflection of any marked 
pessimism but rather that supplies, actual and po- 
tential, are ample and that demand for goods can 
easily be filled without urgency. In other words, in- 
flation is over and, as the survey indicates, business 
is now entering an era of stepped-up competition. 


THE MOVIES AND THE THREE-DIMENSIONAL SYS- 
TEMS ... No one can say that the movie industry is 
not making herculean efforts to extricate itself from 
the slough into which it has fallen in the past few 
years. The most spectacular of these efforts, as 
everyone knows, is associated with the experiments 
now going on in the field of the three-dimensional 
system, which involves the use of the new “depth” 
films. Actually, the various companies are employing 
more than one approach to this intriguing field. 

Thus far, despite all the furor, executives in the 
movie industry feel that it is too early to say with 
any assurance whether the new systems will pro- 
duce far-reaching results. In the first place, the test 
of consumer acceptance has as yet not been firmly 
demonstrated and, in the second, a huge financial 
problem is involved in the question of what disposi- 
tion to make of the existing two-hundred million dol- 
lar inventory of outstanding two-dimensional films 
should the three-dimensional system finally displace 
the older one. 

From the investment viewpoint, the outcome of 
the experiments made in this new field is of the 
highest importance since it is obvious that radical 
changes must take place, especially in view of TV 
competition, if the movie industry is to be restored 
to its former vitality. It would be well, therefore, 
for investors to take their time about making their 
judgments on the future of the industry pending 
further developments (Please turn to page 672) 
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A I See HL! 


By JOHN CORDELLI 


' APPEAL OF A UNITED EUROPE 


. bogging down of negotiations for the 
ratification of the European Army Treaty, because 
of German and French intransigency, may have 
created an impression among the American public 
that the idea of a union of free Western European 
nations may be slowly dying and that nothing short 
of another aggressive move from the East can 
breathe life into 
it. This is far from 
being so. Though 
the average West- 
ern European is 
arealist and quite 
aware — in con- 
trast with his 
American coun- 
terpart — of the 
obstacles to eco- 
nomic and politi- 
cal unity of the 
western half of 
the old Continent, 
he has not lost his 
enthusiasm for it 
-even though his 
nationalist feel- 
ing may now be 
stronger than five 
years ago. 

Let us tell those 
impatient ones 
among us that 
Europe is chang- 
ing. A few 
months ago the 
Saarlanders cast 
their votes not as 
pro- Germans or 
pro-French, but as people aware of Western Europe’s 
needs. The Saar today is not the stumbling bloc to 
European unity that she was prior to these elec- 
tions. Much good work, quite unadvertised here, has 
een done toward the pooling of Continental trans- 
port and communication facilities and toward equa- 
lzing health conditions. 

Another example that the Western Europeans 
have never ceased thinking of ultimate unity is the 
proposal of the Dutch Foreign Minister, Johan Wil- 
em Beyen, at the Conference of foreign ministers of 
six European countries interested in the European 
Army Treaty, held recently in Rome. The Dutch 
Proposed that the six countries join in creating a 
tee trade area, and, moreover, put teeth into their 
Proposal. They declared that they do not intend to 
sign any political treaty in the future unless a com- 
mon European market is established. “A solid eco- 
homic basis is essential for political unity” were the 
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“ON ITS WAY” 


a 





words of den Heer Beyen. 

The Netherlanders—who incidentally have moved 
far during the last three years toward freeing their 
economy of financial and economic controls and who 
have dispensed with most subsidies and have low- 
ered tariffs—deserve both our applause and our sup- 
port. They are reintroducing the idea of one single 
market, urged so 
much by Mr. Paul 
Hoffman in the 
early days of the 
ECA, in a form 
somewhat differ- 
ent from the 
Schuman Plan. 
Now there is not 
Mr. Hoffman 
with $514 billion 
in his pocket to 
foster the idea. 
On the contrary, 
economic aid to 
Europeans isinits 
last stages. What 
more proof is 
needed of the un- 
derlying desire on 
the part of West- 
ern Europeans to 
face the future to- 
gether? 

The Dutch idea 
is much simpler 
than the Schu- 
man Plan and 
should have much 
appeal for those 
Europeans and 
Americans who fear that the European “Coal and 
Steel Community” may speed up rather than deter 
socialist planning on the Continent. The European 
customs union based on steel and coal entails, as will 
be remembered, the setting up of a committee, called 
“the High Authority”, endowed with considerable 
price fixing powers. The Authority can set up a 
tariff barrier around the six European countries ad- 
hering to it, higher than any of these countries had 
before; it can “plan” new steel mills and coal mines 
and equalize social charges. And since the most 
socialist and most socialized member country will 
have to be pleased, the Schuman Plan as instituted 
today may prove an instrument for the spread of 
socialist “contagion.” 

The Dutch Plan does not propose the establish- 
ment of a customs union—perhaps because the Dutch 
knew from experience how difficult it was to nego- 
tiate the still incomplete (Please turn to page 679) 
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—TIndividual Situations Independent of Market— 


The daily averages had a moderate net rise over the last fortnight, getting some psycholog- 


ical lift from the cut in margins and further 


price decontrol. The supporting and restrain- 


ing factors remain fairly closely balanced, providing no visible basis for important general 
advance or decline at present. Continue to put emphasis on selectivity. 


By A. T. 


z. a highly selective market, there was a 
moderate net gain in average stock prices over the 
past fortnight. Most of the action, in terms of the 
daily averages, centered in three trading sessions, 
following announcement of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s unexpected reduction in margin require- 
ments from 75% to 50%. It probably induced some 
immediate short-covering, plus at least a temporary 
spurt in speculative buying, as indicated by sudden 
expansion in trading activity to the highest level in 
some time. 

Removal of price controls from additional lines of 
business, resulting chiefly in the fruition of long 


MILLER 


expected and importantly profitable price boosts on 
copper and cigarettes, contributed further to the 
more cheerful market sentiment. However, the latter 
was in process of ‘“‘watering down” toward the end 
of last week, with volume reduced and the price 
movement narrow. The general performance re- 
mained indecisive, amounting, up to this writing, 
merely to the second rally phase in the moderate 
intermediate downswing which dates from the Janu- 
ary 5 bull-market high for the daily industrial aver- 
age and from the rail average’s bull-market high of 
last December 22. From those highs to the February 
lows the industrial average gave up 12.65 points, 
the rail average 5.63 points, or 4.3% and 





MEASURING MARKET SUPPORT 


‘THE MARKET IS A TUG-OF-WAR... CONSTANTLY SHIFTING SUPPLY & DEMAND PRODUCES THE FLUCTUATIONS" 
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AT RISING PRICES 


~ SUPPLY OF STOCKS 


stein AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS 
a AT DECLINING PRICES 
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MEASURING INVESTMENT AND SPECULATIVE DEMAND 


5%, respectively. As of the present levels, 
industrials have made up roughly a 
third, rails a little more than half, of the 
small declines cited. So viewed, it is “a 
market of indetermination”, which can 
provide not more than tentative trend- 
clues, subject to week-to-week reversal, 
ate except by a decisive test either of recent 

lows or of the last major highs in the 
260 averages. 


300 


ado Significance Of Change In Margins 


220 DEMAND for STOCKS” 


AS INDICATED BY TRANSACTIONS “°° The cut in margins means that the Re- 


serve Board is in step with the Eisen- 
200 hower Administration’s general policy of 
freeing private enterprise—of which the 
stock market is an integral and impor- 
tant part—from Government restrictions 
and arbitrary bureaucratic regimenta- 


180 
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SCALE AT RIGHT 
Oa atFeg in 2 
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HIGH PRICED STOCKS 


tion, to the extent practically possible. It 
need hardly be said that the policy, and 
the small phase of it represented by the 
margin cut, is the right one and is to be 


of 
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applauded. The margin change was spe- 
cifically justified by the fact that there 








M.W.S. 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 


SCALE AT LEFT 


120 had long been no general and significant 
speculative excess in the market. Prob- 
ably you can read into it an opinion by 



































the Board that a 50% level of margins is 
unlikely by itself to generate an ul- 
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healthy speculation. We share that view. 

A margin sufficiently low, say 10% or 
20%, to encourage speculation by people 
who have no business speculating at all 
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is one thing. Variations 





in the requirements above 
f0% can have no great 
effect on that kind of peo- | #° 
ple, or decisively influence 
risk-taking by most | 
others. The swings of the 
market are governed by | 200 
changes in economic con- 
ditions and/or by shifts— | 9 

usually related to what | 31° 
people think about future 
economic conditions or to 
news developments — in | 240] 
general investment-specu- 
lative sentiment. There is | 2,0 
no correlation between 
market behavior and mar- 20 
gin requirements. 

To cite the record of re- 115 
cent years, the Dow indus- 
trial average declined 11% 
between January 20, 1946, 105 
and January 31, 1947, sd 
with margins at 100%; 56 
had a nominal net decline 
(less than 1%) between 
February 1, 1947, and 52 
March 29, 1949, with mar- 
gins at 75%; rose 38% 
from March 29, 1949, to 
January 16, 1951, with 
margins at 50% ; and rose 
19% from January 16, 
1951, to the bull-market 
high of early-January, 
1953, with margins at 
75%. The latter high may 
or may not be surpassed 
at some time in the weeks or months ahead. Whether 
itis or is not, the reasons will have little or nothing 
to do with the margin change. 

Of far greater importance would be a reduction 
in the 26% capital gains tax and a shortening or 
elimination of the arbitrary six months holding 
period. The Administration is unfreezing commodity 
prices. It is putting its faith in free markets, in 
enterprise, in individual initiative. Why should this 
policy not be carried to the logical extent of unfreez- 
ing investments? Many people, including politicians 
in Congress, probably are unaware of the anomaly 
that the United States, last great stronghold of 
private endeavor, is the only major country in the 
world in which capital gains are taxed as income. 
The capital gains tax is an unimportant, unreliable 
and fluctuating source of Government revenue, ac- 
counting for a tiny fraction of total intake. That is 
necessarily so because, unlike income taxes, payment 
of this tax is optional: that is, it is payable only if 
capital assets are sold at a profit. So the effect is to 
freeze investments. It ought to be obvious that this 
ls a bad thing for a private-enterprise economy. 
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You cannot draw a line between investment and 
speculation in terms of any Government-set holding 
period, whether it is three months, six months, as 
at present, or the two years that it once was. All you 
2an do by the effort is to interfere with the exercise 
of investment judgment in sale or purchase of assets 
by injecting a complicating tax factor into it. 


The Way To Get More Revenue 


Revenue from the tax depends on turnover of 
assets. Obviously, there would be more turnover 
of assets—and therefore more revenue on a long- 
term average basis—if the tax rate were lower 
and/or the holding period were shortened or elimi- 
nated. In our view, a shortening of the holding 
period to not more than three months is the mini- 
mum corrective move that Congress should make. 
With the New Deal out, there is hope for eventual 
modification in some degree. When is problematical. 
Purely political considerations probably argue 
against any action at least until some cut in personal 
income tax rates has (Please turn to page 676) 
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—What of Wages? 


By WARNER T. WILSON 


i? he removal of price and wage controls has 
produced results which might well be described by 
the author of Alice in Wonderland. An almost instant 
effect on most prices was a drop below the levels 
which had been prevailing even though those levels, 
in a vast number of cases, were below officially set 
ceilings. Gasoline can be pointed to as a conspicuous 
exception, rising in some sections above the ceiling 
but as to such a fundamental item as beef it appeared 
that price ceilings had been serving to keep prices 
up rather than hold them down. 

Wages, on the other hand, cannot move instantly 
as can prices because a bargaining process must be 
passed through; that is, as to the wages of organized 
labor. But the moment the removal of restrictions 
was announced, the big unions gave notice that they 
intended to move for increases all along the line and, 
in this connection, stressed claims that real wages 
had not kept pace with the cost of living. 

Much is likely to hinge on how good a case the 
labor unions can make on the purchasing power 
issue. Studies of prices indicate that 1952 showed 
an increase of 0.4 per cent. But at the end of the 
year—from November to December, there was a 
sharp drop of 0.8 per cent. These figures refer to a 
general, all-inclusive index. A National Industrial 
Conference Board study shows that the purchasing 
power of the dollar fell 0.4 per cent in 1952 and these 
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statements might seem to justify the posi- 
tion of the union. 

However, wage-earners do not buy much 
steel, no vast quantities of fuel or other 
heavy goods or bulk commodities. If these 
items are omitted from the all-inclusive 
index, a different picture appears. Food, of 
course, is the prime item in most wage. 
earners’ budgets. From November 10 
December, 1952 food prices dropped 2.2 per cent. 
This includes such staples as beef, lamb and pork, 
butter and eggs, lard, white potatoes, oranges an 
several green vegetables. Moreover, for the year 
1952 clothing declined 2.6 per cent and _ house 
furnishings, 2.9 per cent. It is true that fuel ros 
2.9 per cent but huge numbers of workers live in 
apartment houses and do not buy fuel direct. 


A Case Hard to Prove 


Thus, it would seem that the unions in asserting 
that wages have not kept pace with price rises may 
find some difficulty in proving their cases. These 
declines in consumer prices, it must be rememberet| 
occurred before the removal of price controls. It is4 
little too early to quote figures on what the per 
centage declines have been since the control remova 
but, obviously, as to these very consumer item 
which the unions argue have been running awa! 
from the wage level, there have been further declines 

And, incidentally, it is of interest to examin! 
how the list of consumer items is made up for pul 
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poses of the price index. Take the food item of le 


of lamb which has its place on the list. The averagt 





worker’s family consumes very little lamb; indeet [itere is 
very little lamb is consumed by anybody. Annua ered 


consumption bears a relation to beef consumpti0 
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as 4 pounds is to 64 pounds with a somewhat similar 
‘ratio in relation to pork. So to include lamb in a 


list used to reflect the worker’s cost of living is not 
very sound or useful in arriving at a true picture. 
Yet this and other items, if they tend to show a high 
cost of living figure are employed by labor in pre- 


_ senting the living cost picture in relation to wages. 


Some Visible Effects 





An immediate wage effect of the removal of 
controls has been the automatic approval of no less 
than 9,200 wage contracts affecting about a million 


| workers. To what extent this had been foreseen is 
——+ (oubtful. In some quarters it is believed that the 


Lia 


» that would be created; certainly a large number of 
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President, at least, was unaware of the situation 


employers have been taken by surprise. When these 
wage contracts were entered into they were subject 
to approval or rejection by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. It is a certainty that many employers signed 
agreements in the belief that increases called for 
would not be approved by the Board or not fully 
approved. But since the Wage Stabilization Board 
and its functions no longer are factors the contracts 
become effective by default. 

A study of previous cases shows that while the 
Wage Board built up a history of decisions largely 
favorable to the workers, still the original contract 
terms were reduced in one out of every six cases. 
This figure relates to about 125,000 wage agree- 
ments passed upon. Some, of course, were relatively 
small cases affecting few workers. The fact remains 
that the Board found some wage increases contracted 


| for excessive and disapproved them. Unquestionably, 





wage agreements to be approved. This situation is 
being diligently watched by labor. It is expected that 
not a few employers will now refuse to honor the 
contracts, arguing that the entire situation has been 
altered and that they would be the victims of co- 
ercion if the original bargaining terms were insisted 
upon by labor. It is obvious that here is a rich 
seedbed of potential labor disputes almost certain to 
result in numerous strikes. 

Joseph Freehill, Price Stabilizer, made the pre- 
diction on the removal of controls that an almost 
immediate price increase in consumer goods would 
cost the American people $3,000,000,000. He said 
that the removal will add at least $1,000,000,000 to 
the cost of Government purchases for the defense 
program. Mr. Freehill, of course, was a part of the 
Truman Administration bureaucracy and it was 
rather in character for him to predict the worst. 
There has not been a single indication on the price 
side that his predictions were sound. 

It is clear that organized labor will make every 
effort to use removal of wage controls as a signal 
for one general and any number of independent 
drives for wage increases. To what extent the labor 
leaders feel that this militant, aggressive attitude is 
necessary to hold what labor has gained and to build 
defenses against downward pressure will soon de- 
velop. One of the first statements from labor upon 
the removal of controls came from Al Hayes, Pres- 
ident of the International Association of Machinists. 
He said: “The result is to place additional responsi- 
bility on the Machinists Negotiating Committee to 
protect the welfare of our members and at the same 
time help increase purchasing power on which our 
national prosperity depends.” 
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indeed "There is no legerdemain by which industry can produce on a declining price scale and yet pay advancing wages.” However, as this 


Annual* icle shows, it is likely that the unions will press for higher wages, now that wage control is ended. Labor's case is stated in the 


imptio 
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tharts on the opposite page buf hardly seems realistic in view of the enormous wage increases which have already taken. place. 


and which are depicted for leading industries in the chart above. 











committees will insist to the extent of their ability 
that the original terms of those contracts left pend- 
ing before the Wage Stabilization Board be adhered 
to. Mr. Hayes added significant words to his state- 
ment, saying that in all probability new wage con- 
trols and a new board will have to be set up. “We 
cannot predict”, he said, “the exact form another 
wage stabilization program will take. However, our 
representatives should be goverened by past experi- 
ence and, in this period, when we are free from all 
controls we can legitimately attempt to make up for 
some of the ground labor lost during the control 
period!” 


An Important Clue 


This seems to be of immense significance. Not 
only does labor feel that now it is free to exert every 
possible pressure; more than a hint is contained in 
these words that management may before long be 
all too pleased to have controls back, even though 
the administration of the controls during the last 
Administration leaned consistently in favor of labor. 

There is little doubt that, as to much consumer 
goods, the existence of ceiling prices tended to keep 
prices up. As in labor relations there is the fairly 
well founded belief that a minimum wage tends to 
become a maximum wage, so it appears that in the 
administration of price controls a maximum price 
tended to become a minimum price or thereabouts. 
It was but natural that the retail merchant should 
say that if the Government fixed a price there must 
have been the belief that he was entitled to that 
price. Only pressure of competition and, in some 
cases, inventory position, pressed prices down below 
the ceilings. But now that fixed point no longer can 
be referred to. Competition will operate freely again 
and prices are more likely to decline than increase. 

Surveys indicate that inventories are, in general, 
though not in all cases, in a sound position. The holi- 
day trade was excellent in all lines. Aggregate retail 
sales of food and general merchandise were 10 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. This had the effect 
of clearing inventories, bringing buyers into the 
wholesale market and keeping manufacturing at a 
steady pace. Indeed, the pressure for the replenishing 
of inventories has done much to refute some dismal 
forebodings about a recession in general business. 
The equation seems to be that inventories are not 
too low to bring about competitive biddings for goods 
which would tend to drive prices upward nor yet so 
overburdened as to result in a sharp drop in fresh 
orders to manufacturers. In these respects, the econ- 
omy appears to be on a remarkably even keel. 


Alerting the Membership 


It was fully to be expected that organized labor, 
instantly upon the advent of a free market, should 
raise a cry of alarm about price gouging as soon as 
the policeman turned his back. It was a part of the 
tactics of alerting the rank and file of the unions and 
especially the local labor bosses and nerving them 
to take an aggressive stand in the matter of wages. 

Yet the farmer is complaining of declining food 
prices and there is not a sign to indicate that heavy 
goods will rise. Steel which might be regarded as the 
bell-wether of most heavy goods price trends will be 
controlled by stiff competition unless there is a new 
round of wage increases. The Inland Steel Company 
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management has stated that military requirement; — 
could increase two or three million tons this year 
and still leave more for non-military use than ever 
before, due to the greatly enlarged productive 
capacity. This must mean that there will be active 
competition among steel salesmen, doubtless with 
some price-cutting rather than increases. Supply 
is rapidly catching up with demand. 
Here is another straw in the wind. Makers of 
machine tools are looking for a recession in their 
industry. The Government has a pool of machine 
tools which, through the National Production Av.| 
thority agency, has been made available to con. | 
tractors on lease. The agency’s inventory shows 
more than 34,000 of these tools which must be re. 
garded as furnishing competition to potential new| 
orders to makers. 
The construction industry looks upon the control 
ending with satisfaction and construction employs | 
more different kinds of labor than any other single 
industry. It reaches into almost every other industry 
and nearly every trade in one way or another. Pro. 
jects which have been held back by a controlled 
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materials economy now can proceed more freely and c 
this inevitably must have a stabilizing effect on ad 
employment and prices in many fields. men 
lions 

Increasing Labor Union Leverage of v 


A land 
It is a part of labor strategy to prepare and net 


employ every possible leverage to maintain or in-}  gynt 
crease wages and the latest move has been the bring-| tion 
ing forward of the productivity issue. The American} few. 
Federation of Labor perfectly timed an announce-| the 
ment that its research staff has determined that (ovy¢ 
wages have not kept pace with the efficiency of} has | 
American industry. It is stated that from 1949} oper 
through 1952 productivity increased more than 13} wit 
per cent while real wages gained only 7 per cent. M 
This new ammunition will be used to the utmost.| miss 

In any discussion of present day labor-manage-| all | 
ment relations it must be borne in mind that the long} from 
Roosevelt-Truman reign has indoctrinated the labor TI 
side with a new social concept. Throughout most of| tion 
the industrial history of the United States, even} mad 
after the advent of enforced bargaining, negotia-| Fede 
tions proceeded on straight economic lines with no} that 
social overtones. The cost of living has long been} comy 
taken into consideration but, until the new regime} ness 


labor leaders usually recognized the necessity of} sentz 
employers to receive not only a reasonable return} a res 
on investment but some provision for reserves. parti 

The labor leader of a somewhat earlier day knew| whic 
that it was to the advantage of labor to have a sol-| recor 


vent employer. It was recognized that employers of In 


labor were subjected to lean seasons as well as} Busb 
good and that it was important to allow employing} fects 
corporations to accumulate reserves adequate to| of th 
keep plants going on a stand-by basis during periods} coun’ 
of slack orders. That philosophy has undergone 2} Gove 


change. First, Congress followed what might be} boon 
described as the Fabian Society doctrine of using} tax-p 
the taxing power not merely to raise revenue but On 
to bring about social and economic reforms. This} Busb 
lesson quickly was learned by the labor leaders whose! find 


position increasingly has become one that holds labor! predi 
must be a full participant in all takings, leaving] know 
nothing for reserves, leaving no opportunity for the} 1741-1 
accumulation of pools of capital which, under the| Mani 
earlier system, were (Please turn to page 668) 
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The People to Benefit.... 


as Government 
Steps Out of Business 














J. T. RUSSELL 


os Federal Govern- 
ment holds uncounted bil- 
lions of dollars in properties 
of varying sorts, including 
lands, hydroelectric devel- 
opments, fertilizer plants, 
synthetic rubber  produc- 
tion facilities, railroads, barge lines—to name but a 
few. The word “uncounted” is used advisedly for 
the reason that in Washington, repository of all 
Government records, there is no single agency which 
has a compilation of Federal holdings and Federal 
operations, many of which are in direct competition 
with private enterprise. 

Many economists, research analysts, and com- 
missions have tried to make an over-all appraisal— 
all have come up with different answers running 
from $25 billion to more than $100 billion. 

The so-called Hoover Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government 
made a two-year study of these Federal holdings and 
Federal operations of a business nature, but even 
that body, as thoroughgoing as it was, has left no 
comprehensive or itemized survey of Federal busi- 
ness activities. So vast is the matter, that Repre- 
sentative Fred E. Busbey (R., Ill.) has introduced 
a resolution for the creation of a 21-member non- 
partisan commission to catalog Federal agencies 
which compete with private enterprise and make 
recommendations as to their disposal. 

In presenting his resolution, Representative 
Busbey declared that Government competition af- 
fects, in one way or another, a large percentage 
of the more than 4,000,000 business concerns in the 
country, and said that elimination of the Federal 
Government as a competitor would be “the greatest 
boon Congress could bestow upon free, independent, 
tax-paying enterprise.” 

On a pessimistic note, it is predicted that the 
Busbey Commission, if authorized by Congress, will 
find itself confronted with a Herculean task. The 
prediction is based upon personal experience and 
knowledge of the writer who, leafing through the 
T41-page United States Government Organization 
Manual, 1952-53 edition, found more than 100 Gov- 
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ernment agencies operating in fields which right- 
fully belong to private enterprise. 


Federal Agencies in Private Business 


Among the agencies found were 40-odd with 
power to lend money, three operating transportation 
systems, another in the synthetic rubber business, 
several producing and marketing electrical energy, 
one in the casualty insurance business, a life insur- 
ance set-up, and so on. The list is long, almost to 
the point of interminability. 

Following perusal of the Manual, there was a day- 
after-day search of records, miles-long tramps 
through Government corridors as well as endless 
interviews with agency heads, or their information 
officers, in an attempt to learn how many tax-payer 
dollars are invested in these Federal enterprises, 
where their operational plants are located, and what 
profit, if any, accrues to the Federal Government. 
The research, the interviews and the walks were, 
in summary, frustrating but out of the welter of 
confusion and deliberate concealment (in some in- 
stances) there has emerged a partial picture which 
reasonably indicates that “big business” in reality 
is Uncle Sam—far more than General Motors, DuPont, 
General Electric, Standard Oil or other corporations 
which political demagogs delight in castigating. 

There has to be a starting point for everything, 
and it might as well start with A—first letter in the 
alphabet. Government’s early listing in its Manual 
is the Alaskan Railroad, which is skipped here to 
move on to Agriculture, a Government Department 
with Cabinet status. In this department we find more 
than a dozen agencies, all with the power to lend 
money to farmers. Largest of these is the Rural 
Electrification Administration which thus far has 
advanced around $1.6 billion for the construction 
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of systems to take electricity to U. S. farms. Its 
record is not bad from a banking standpoint, in that 
bad debt losses are far under 1/10 of one percent. 
But its 2% interest rate eliminates private lending 
for rural electrification purposes. 

There is still another Agriculture Department 
agency whose record is bad, very bad. The writer 
refers to the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, 
Government’s venture into the field of casualty in- 
surance. In only two years of its operation has 
this agency received premium payments in excess 
of losses, and in those years by a margin of less than 
$2 million. Overhead, amounting to $5 to $8.5 million 
per year, was absorbed by Congressional appropria- 
tion. 


Inland Waterways Corp. 


Space limitation prevents further discussion of 
Agriculture. We move on to the Department of Com- 
merce where we find the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, a Federal adventure into the field of transpor- 
tation and, in the similie be not too far-fetched, 
a White Eelphant, a very costly White Elephant; 
so much so that newly-appointed Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks has decided it should be sold; 
perhaps on the theory that business, not bureau- 
cracy could make it a profitable venture. Paren- 
thetically, it is noted that since its creation in 1924, 
Inland Waterways has consistently operated “in 
the red.” 

The decision of Secretary Weeks to get rid of 
Inland Waterways seems to be a hopeful sign that 
Government is going to step out of business and 
permit business to step into its own. Coupled with 
the Weeks move are persistent rumors that the 
new Administration will more and more get out of 
business and let business go back in business for the 
relief of the tax-payer. 

The momentary digression on the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation completed, we can take up lending 
agencies other than those in the Department of 
Agriculture. Largest, or at least most prominent, 
in this group is the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, recently under fire from the 82nd Congress 
for practices which were a bit on the smelly side. 
In addition to having power to make loans to private 
business ventures, RFC can lend money to other 
Federal agencies, States, municipalities and other 
political subdivisions for just about any purpose 
under the sun. In addition to its lending powers, the 
RFC also has the responsibility for the Govern- 
ment’s synthetic rubber program, now largely in 
the hands of private enterprise, but with RFC strings 
attached. 


Operations in Synthetic Rubber 


Loans and loan operations for RFC would re- 
quire separate treatment, therefore the writer here 
deals briefly with RFC’s largest industrial responsi- 
bility—the production of synthetic rubber, financed 
by RFC as a war effort, and carried on in lesser 
measure in the interests of defense. 

According to RFC’s annual report and financial 
statement for the fiscal year 1952, ended June 30 
last, the Government owned (through RFC financ- 
ing) 26 plants for the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. Just how much is tied up in these facilities 
cannot be learned, but $280,000,000 would not be 


ores 


an extravaganit estimate. As of this time, the plant; 


are leased to private operators who produce mainly — 


for the defense effort. However, maintenance ani 
depreciation are items of expense that are borne by 


the tax-payer. In other words, obsolescence is , 


worry of Government, not directly a care of the 
lessees. Indirectly, they pay for it through taxation 


and, because of Government inefficiency in adminis. 


tering business operations, they probably pay more 
than if they assumed this expense as a direct charge 
on their daily operations. 

In addition to synthetic rubber plants, RFC is 


carrying on its books a large chemical plant, a 
development laboratory and a tin smelter. But, | 


enough for RFC lest we find ourselves in a maze 
of figures which would madden an astute Certified 
Public Accountant. 

Other Federal activities in the field of lending 
include home mortgage loans, mortgage loan guaran. 
tees, and loans for home improvement. Some 10 or 
15 agencies are in this field. To catalog them would 
absorb too much of our limited space, but it can be 
said without fear of successful contradiction that 
Uncle Sam is holder of or guarantor for around $10 
billion of loans in the housing field. Presumably these 
are safe loans, but it must be borne in mind they 
were made in competition with private enterprise 
and at interest rates incompatible with normal good 
business practice. 


Adventure in Life Insurance 


Another sizable chunk of paper that is guaranteed 
by the Government lies in the field of life insurance. 
As of December 31, National Service Life Insurance 
had 6,946,113 policies outstanding with a total face 
value of $47.5 billion, all of them held by men and 
women, veterans of the Armed Forces. It is true 
that the policy-holders pay premiums for this in- 
surance, but the rates are far below those prevalent 
among the privately owned companies. This is true 
because premiums are not set at levels that take into 
consideration cost of administrative overhead, paid 
by the taxpayers through Congressional appropria- 
tions for the Veterans Administration. 

It would be difficult to quarrel with the idea of 
Government providing its fighting men with life 
insurance at cost while in military danger, but 
certainly one can reasonably question the soundness 
of providing them life insurance at negligible cost 
after they have returned to civilian life and are far 
removed from enemy peril. In fact, Congress has 
already abolished premium charges for $10,000 pro- 
tection while in theatres of war. The men in Korea 
are automatically insured for that amount, without 
charge, but on return to the States they can buy 
Government life insurance at rates the private com- 
panies cannot meet. 

Another Government insurance venture, perhaps 
not entirely an encroachment upon the field of pri- 
vate enterprise, but which could rap private enter- 
prise for taxes to liquidate it, is the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Set up in 1933 to bolster con- 
fidence in the Nation’s private banking institutions, 
FDIC now insures the deposits of some 110,000,000 
depositors to the maximum of $10,000 each. Federal 
liabilities under this Act are not accurately obtain- 
able, but it is no exaggeration to say FDIC is insur- 
ing these depositors against losses which could sur- 
pass $50 billion should a large number of insured 
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banks collapse in a limited period of time. This of 
course, is only a remote possibility. 

Lending, insurance, rubber manufacture, trans- 
portation have been touched upon, briefly; all may 
be deserving of separate treatment. They are men- 
tioned here to give the reader a sort of bird’s eye 
view but not in etched detail, of the varied scope 
of Government’s incursions upon the rightful pre- 
serves of private enterprise. These Government ven- 
tures are more in line with the concepts of Socialism 
than with the intent of the authors of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution. 


Government and Electric Power 


Perhaps the most prominent Federal invasion of 
the rightful area of private enterprise is in the pro- 
duction, distribution and marketing of electrical 
energy. It is an operation which has attracted wide- 
spread attention and possibly affects the daily lives 
of more than any other single Government-owned 
enterprise; for that reason it is treated here in 
considerable detail. Its pattern is one that other 
Government agencies would like to follow and a 
pattern that is deeply rooted in Socialist concepts. 

The goal of the Socialist program throughout the 
world is the collective ownership of all the productive 
resources. Socialists are confident that one sure road 
to nationalization of the entire industrial operations 
of a country lies through control of water power. 
And they have progressed far along that road in the 
United States. 

Government got into the electric power business 
under the guise of flood control, aid to navigation, 
and irrigation, but for the past 15 or 20 years Gov- 
ernment is openly and avowedly in the business of 
producing electrical energy for sale. Irrigation, flood 
control and aid to navigation are now admittedly 
secondary issues. But irrigation, flood control and 
aid to navigation were good selling points when 
Government agencies went to Congress seeking 
funds for programs which had as their ultimate goal 
a Federal monopoly of hydroelectric power. 

Irrigation continues to be an important adjunct 
to various dam installations of the Bureau of Re- 
clamation in the Western States, but hydroelectric 
power sales pay a major portion of the cost of operat- 
ing the irrigation projects. And much of that power 
is sold in competition with private utilities and at 
prices the private utilities, without the tax exemp- 
tions enjoyed by Federal properties, cannot meet. 


The Hydra-headed TVA 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, Government’s 
first really area-wide venture into the electric power 
field, was to be primarily a flood control project with 
incidental hydroelectric power as a “‘yard stick” by 
which to determine fair prices for hydro energy. 
Today, TVA is a sprawling power monopoly which 
has branched out into the fertilizer business and is 
undertaking various experiments in erosion control, 
forestry and agriculture, thus encroaching upon the 
preserves of another Government Department— 
Agriculture. 

As of June 30, 1952, last date for which firm 
figures are available, TVA was a $1 billion structure 
with approximately $600 million capitalized to power 
production and distribution facilities, $140 million 
to navigation, $167 to flood control, $22 million to 
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Federal Hydroelectric Operations 
(as of June 30, 1933) 


(Does Not Include TVA) 
OPERATING PLANTS 
































Presently Planned 
Installed Capacity Ultimate Capacity 
Number of Installations and Agency (Kilowatts) (Killowatts) 
15 Department of Interior ................ 305,000 540,000 
21 Bureau of Reclamation 1,821,587 2,196,087 
3 Bonneville Power Administration 2,053,900 2,532,900 
39 ‘Totals 4,180,487 «5,258,987 
PLANTS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
14 Department of Interior 0 1,773,900 
14 Bureau of Reclamation 0 1,826,750 
6 Bonneville Power Administration 0 1,610,500 
- 0... 0 —-5,211,150 
PLANTS AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS 
BUT NOT YET APPROPRIATED FOR 
37 Department of Interior 0 1,452,000 
28 Bureau of Reclamation 0 1,571,000 
15 Bonneville Power Administration 0 6,145,000 
80 ‘Totals «9,168,000 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY | 
TVA 986,000* 1,460,000* 
Grand Totals | 5,166,487 21,108,137 
This table illustrates the vastness of the present, and con- 
templated Federal electric power program —a program 
which has already demanded a capital outlay of around 
$6 billion, and will need another $18 billion to carry 


to completion. 
* Approximations. 





fertilizer and chemicals and $13 million to “general 
use” facilities. TVA has long ago abandoned the 
pretense that it can prosper through harnessing the 
streams of the area and has gone in for steam genera- 
tion of electric power; about $95 million of its fiscal 
1954 budget of $254 million is for the construction 
of steam plants! 


Activities in Fertilizer Production 


Before leaving TVA, it is well to touch briefly on 
its fertilizer operations. In fiscal 1952, this agency 
produced more than 376,000 tons of major phosphate 
and nitrogen fertilizers, most of which was marketed 
through cooperates, although some was sold to com- 
mercial fertilizer manufacturers. This tonnage is 
small in the overall fertilizer picture, but this was a 
15 percent increase over the previous year and serves 
to point up that Government enterprises with 
altruistic motives of flood control and aid to naviga- 
tion find ways and means to go far afield of their 
original intent. 

One prominent business executive, who had also 
served his Government in time of stress, Charles E. 
Wilson, has advocated disposal of TVA. He has said, 
and probably correctly so, that it can be done and 
at the same time reduce the national debt. His pro- 
posal is simplicity itself—investors in Government 
bonds could swap these securities for stock in a 
corporation which would take over and operate TVA 
as a private, tax-paying utility. 

Elsewhere in the Government’s electric power 
operations are those of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration in the (Please turn to page 668) 
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2% Drop in Farm Income? 





By JOHNSON OWEN 


Lo the year is voung it has already 
shown that the latest drop in farm income has posed 
an economic problem that will be with us for some 
time. The question is: how big a problem is it 
going to be? 

Naturally, the farmers—and those that do busi- 
ness with them—are worried by declining farm prod- 
uct prices and their fears are heightened as they 
hark back to the bad days of the early nineteen 
thirties. Yet calm analysis of the actual situation 
should do a great deal to allay these fears. 

The potential drop in net farm income this year 
is estimated at about 5%. This would bring it down 
to about $13.5 billion compared with $14.2 billion 
in 1952; and $14.3 billion in 1951. This decline does 
not seem too alarming, especially if contrasted with 
1950 when farm income at $12.3 billion was actually 
a billion lower than it is likely to be in 1953. It is 
true that 1947, the banner year, produced $16.7 
billion but this was a period of abnormally high 
prices caused by huge agricultural shortages in many 
parts of the world, a void which the American 
farmer then helped to fill. It can be seen then that 
1953 farm income will not compare too unfavorably 
with 1950-1952. 

If we view the current and prospective decline in 
farm income in its proper perspective, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive that forecasts of a severe slump 
in farm buying power and an equivalent reaction 
in business are grossly exaggerated. Farm income 
no longer plays the same part in our total national 
economy that it did at the beginning of the century 
or even a generation ago. For example, with the 
industrialization of the nation, the value of the 
gross farm product of the United States as com- 
pared with the total gross national product has 
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shrunk to about 14%. This is in about the same 
proportion as the decline in the percentage of farm 
population to total population which is now about 
50% lower than it was in 1920. 

Farm population is now only about 15% of the 
total and there are about one million less farms 
than in 1920. It can therefore be seen that while 
farm income undeniably is still a highly valued ele- 
ment in total national income, its impact is no longer 
the same as formerly. Hence, any year-by-year fluc- 
tuations in farm income, while they may affect 
numbers of individual farmers and, indeed, entire 
segments of the farm economy, such as live-stock 
presently, will affect the nation’s business in a 
far more limited way than would have been true 
a generation or two ago. 

The farms themselves have become industrialized 
(mechanized) to a great extent. In 1951, for example, 
the value of farm implements and machinery was 
$15.4 billion and yet, even so recently as the end 
of the war, it was only $6 billion. There are almost 
4 million tractors on American farms; at the end 
of the war there were only 2.3 million. In 1930, 
there were only 920,000. 

There are over 4.2 million automobiles on the 
farms, but strange to say, this figure has not varied 
much in the past several decades, though the total 
value of expenditures for this equipment has in- 
creased with the rise in prices for autos and with 
the purchase of more expensive cars as the farmers 
grew more prosperous in the past decade. 


Heavy Investments in Equipment 


Of particular interest is the great increase in the 
amounts expended annually by farmers for machin- 
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ery, equipment and motor vehicles now at 
an annual rate of about $3.5 billion, more 


Farm Operators’ 





than three times as much as at the end 
of the war and six times as much as in 
1930. Obviously manufacturers of such 


REALIZED NET INCOME AND 


ITS PURCHASING POWER 





equipment are heavily dependent on farm BIL 
buying so that it might be expected that $ _— 
any slump in farm income would have a f 
decided effect on their sales. Nevertheless, | 
in recent years farmers have stocked them- 
selves so literally with all kinds of needed 
equipment that they would have probably 
decreased their commitments this year 
even if the price situation for their prod- 
ucts had remained more favorable. 


Some Offsetting Factors 





Surely, a decline of $700 million in this 
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year’s farm income cannot be considered 
a major catastrophe though, of course, it 
will have some repercussions. This conclu- | us 
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sion seems valid in light of some of the 
plus items on the farmer’s balance sheet. For ex- 
ample, farm assets are at an all-time high at $160 
billion; a decade or so ago they were about $40 
billion. Farm real estate is valued at close to $100 
billion, about twice as high as in 1940. Of equal 
importance is the fact that farm mortgage debt 
has declined to 7% of the value of farm real estate, 
whereas a decade ago it was 17%. It can be seen, 
therefore, that the farmer has gone a long way 
toward acquiring substance in the last decade. This 
seems a much more fundamental development than 
any moderate and possibly temporary shift in his 
income. 

It is probably true that as prices decline, farm debt 
may increase moderately over the next year. As a 
matter of fact, a 12% increase in debt is antici- 
pated this year but this includes Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans. On the other hand, liquid financial 
assets of the farmer are about $1 billion higher than 
a year ago and recently stood at the great sum of 
$21.5 billion. Apparently the farmers, like the rest 
of the population, are increasing their financial 
assets through borrowing as well as saving. 

While the above figures indicate the U. S. farmer 


tion have also risen though this trend apparently 
has now been halted. Also the cost of farm credit 
has risen slightly, a not inconsiderable item on 
account of the normally large volume of short-term 
farm credit outstanding. Thus, the amount of float- 
ing short-term farm debt in 1952 was of the order 
of probably $15 billion. Any rise in interest on such 
a large volume of loans outstanding, therefore, would 
increase costs. 

It is noteworthy, however, that relatively few 
farmers have been unable to make repayments. On 
the other hand, the so-called marginal farmers— 
those who depend for prosperity on high prices 
rather than efficiency in operation—will undoubtedly 
be affected as to their ability to repay loans, if 
prices should decline further. 

As might have been expected, the change in the 
farm price situation has brought about clamoring 
from the farm belt for quick action by Congress 
to put an end to the drop. Secretary Benson manfully 
has tried to stem this political pressure but the prob- 
abilities are, according to expert opinion, that the 
storm will blow over as it is believed prices will 
level off in the coming (Please turn to page 670) 





to be in a far more solid position as to 
physical assets and financial strength 
than at any time in his history, one 
should not brush off as inconsequential 
the very real problems that he is facing. 
High among them, of course, are the 
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general weakening of farm prices, now 
in process for well over a year, and, 
especially, the steadily increasing cost 
of production. It is this price squeeze, 
plus high taxes, which will reduce farm 
income this year by some $700 million, | Total 
assuming there is no important further Rests \ 
weakening of prices. (In this connec- 

tion it should be noted that the parity r 
price system is still operative and that 
this acts as a cushion to any drop in 
farm income. 

Since 1948, farm wage rates per hour 
have increased from 73 cents to 81 cents 
and are still rising. Other costs such 
as implements, general improvements, 
and other items related to farm opera- 
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By “VERITAS” 


TARIFF duty on briar pipes seems an insignificant part 
of United States fiscal or diplomatic policy, but it 
could prove otherwise. President Eisenhower couldn’t 
wreck the domestic economy by his decision to pro- 
mote the entry of pipes (mostly from Italy) and 





WASHINGTON SEES: 


One of the most interesting experiments in 
government is in process. It is a test of whether 
it is advantageous to reverse a trend and put 
more business in government rather than more 
government in business, specifically whether men 
who have made a success in economic operation 
of private business can show the professional 
politicians how to do the same in government 
operations. 

Rep. John Taber, New York republican, is risk- 
ing a hard-won reputation as No. 1 tax econo- 
mizer on his conviction that businessmen can show 
the way. He has organized a force of 75 business 
management experts, put them to work (at their 
own expense) to sift budgetary claims of need 
before the figures come to Taber’s appropriations 
committee. 

The New Yorker tried a somewhat similar ap- 
proach in the 80th Congress when the republi- 
cans had a two-year stretch of control. It didn’t 
work. Reason was simple: the razor-edge numeri- 
cal superiority then enjoyed by the GOP could 
be so readily upset by a White House veto that 
businessmen took a “What's the Use?” attitude, 
wouldn’t get seriously into the study. Now it is 
different. This is a businessman’s congress with the 
strength to back up its objectives and approaches 
and with at least reasonable expectation that the 
White House will give its indorsement. Significant 
is the statement by Senator Richard Russell, 
Georgia democrat, that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration probably won’‘t reach its goals, will be 
able to cut “only” one-half a billion dollars from 
government costs. 
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while this invitation to freer international trade 
might be regarded only as a token it is an entering 
wedge and what follows will be watched with livened 
interest by businessmen. As the President elected 
on the nomination of a political party which has 
been historically “protectionist” Ike can be re- 
garded “safe.” 


TRIBUTES are being showered on both the President 
and the man he bested in the election for the invita- 
tion extended by the former and accepted by the 
latter to get together for a White House visit. Noth- 
ing quite like it has happened before; the contest 
of an election usually carries some degree of ill feel- 
ing past the ballot count. Yet the get-together of two 
estimable gentlemen cannot be filed away as a mere 
social affair. It must be classified as an indicator of 
a new era of good feeling in which Stevenson will 
lead a loyal opposition but one devoid of carping 
criticism. 


DESPITE the fact that Senator John Bricker of Ohio, 
probably falls somewhat short of being the outstand- 
ing statesman in the congress he appears to be on 
the right track with his bill to deprive any Presi- 
dent of the power to enter into international agree- 
ments of the Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam type. 
Actually, the Ohioan seeks only to emphasize by 
re-statement what the Constitution already provides, 
namely, that treaty approvals are senatorial pre- 
rogatives. Bricker’s principal opponents are mem- 
bers of his own party who think the bill ill-timed 
with a GOP President. 


STAGGERING is the word for the size of government 
payrolls. Even the usually well-informed persons 
would miss the figures on a radio or TV quiz. Fed- 
eral employment is on the downward trend with 
each month showing some degree of drop. Although 
the government is employing an average of 2,000 
persons each day, the overall picture showed a de- 
crease of 5,129 in December. But that still left 
2,560,478 on the taxpayers’ rolls. Windup of controls 
will accelerate what government prefers to call 
“separations.” 
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that moves to cut federal taxes appear to overlook the 
constantly increasing local outlays. Revenue and 
spending by city governments are on the upgrade. The Bureau 
of Census has gathered data covering 1951 (a year selected 
as representative of a post-war period in which "normalcy" 
might be expected) and the results were interesting. 















The municipal income and outgo were on the 
incline although not zooming, as had been the case in 
the years immediately following World War 2. Less ex- 
tensive borrowing and capital outlay particularly by 
the larger cities, held down the increase in total city 
expenditure to 3.7 per cent in the year studied. 

Tax collections went up about 7 per cent -- the seeming 
disparity covering payment of current requirements 

and leveling off accumulated obligations. 




















In the landslide election of last November, voters threw in numerous bond 
approvals. More than 1 billion dollars went on the books of local debt. New Jersey 
highways, Wichita's water system, Baltimore port development, University of Louisiana 











































































. expansion, firehouses in San Francisco, airports in Rhode Island -- those are examples 
1ed of the things that keep taxes up by direct action of the taxpayer who meanwhile blames 
ted congress for taking so large a share of his income. 
1as 
The joint congressional committee on the economic report completed a 

study of collected data and sees housing needs as a major factor guaranteeing a stable 
ent economy for at least 10 years but appears to miss the boat on the buoying effect of 
ta- "tremendous increase in farm products" -- already on the downgrade and currently close 
oa to No. 1 topic in the higher levels of Washington comment. 
on Seen is an increase in population during the 1950 decade, possibly reaching 
wo 25 million persons. In the 1940 decade it was less than 20 million persons. This leads 
aa to an inevitable increase in construction of schools, public works, hospitals and 
0 


vill highways. Expansion of private plant and equipment which, despite great post-war out- 
ng lays, has, the report says, "barely reached what might have been the levels had not 
depression and a war interrupted normal growth" is expected to attain that growth now. 













































































os The drive against undefined "big business" is again on in earnest. Adlai 

on Stevenson didn't exactly kick it off in his "keynote" to the party but he gave it wider 

Si- publicity than the earlier efforts. The "line" is positive, organized. It started 

ee- with an article titled in the democratic national committee's new magazine: "Big 

pe. Business Comes to Washington." Highpointed is the industrial management asssociation 

by of so many of Ike's key helpers. Cabinets under the New Deal and the Fair Deal weren't 

vy distinguished for overalls, either. 

ae Flag makers are getting ready to add a 49th star to their product. State- 
hood for Hawaii seems a certainty this year. The House of Representatives approved 
abill to that end twice but the Senate didn't go along. Every indication is that the 

ont So-called upper house will go along this time. For some reason not clearly defined, 

nS Senator Hugh Butler of Nebraska, has opposed the bill -- his lone objection was suffi- 

= cient to hold it back under senate practice. He's withdrawn his opposition. Statehood 

gh would mean a strong economic shot-in-the-armto Hawaii. Still aU. S. possession, it 

100 won't have full import and export clearances until it becomes a full-fledged state. 

“4 Alaska will re-double her efforts to the same end. Outlook: not good. 

e 

A senate sub-committee has gone over the federal government organization and 











has come up with some of the reasons why businessmen must spend as much time filing 
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reports as they do in producing and marketing goods. Before the "lookouts" reach state 








and local levels, there already are 12 departments, 9 agencies, 19 commissions, 28 
administrative bureaus, 126 services, 594 offices which "look in on" business, 

51 boards, 645 divisions, 416 missions. That's not all. For special types of business 
operation, for example this or foreign governments, there are almost aS many more. \ 

















is manifest in such a complex setup. Scores of bills have been introduced. Least 
promising for real results is the Ferguson-Brown proposal for a study of government 





Management looks to President Eisenhower to weed out the overlapping which \ 







































































































































































reorganization, appointment of a committee which would run over the same tracks traversed ' 
by the Hoover Commission. Nobody on Capitol Hill has come out with a critique of the ) 
Hoover proposals. What can be gained in another survey which would produce the same } 
proposals is a query the answer to which lies in the minds of the proposing congress 
members. | : 
Census Bureau has come up with a report that merits study by anyone concerned | rel 
with government debt, and that means anyone to whom an averaged obligation of $1,839 | wh 
means anything, for that it was at the end of the last fiscal year. The federal debt dip 
then was edging toward 300 billion dollars, a record shatterer. Each person paid 41 the 
dollars interest on the governmental debt, 36 on the federal obligations alone, said of 
the Census Bureau. = 
Pre 
Prefabricated housing has come in for some rough treatment but appears to Rol 
be holding its head high for a relatively new enterprise against long-time established Un 
practices in the building field, and some prejudices. Total postwar production of foll 
prefabs has gone beyond the 300,000-unit mark, built largely out of a 1952 record of a 
57,000 units. Last year's production represented about 7 per cent of the total of new toy 
single-family homes and a gain of approximately 15 per cent over the 1951 output. Arg 
the 
There seems to be little doubt in the minds of Washington political experts T 
that Adlai Stevenson already is running for the Presidency even though it is four years Dor 
ahead of the starting gun. He says the only Presidential run he's making is "away from" | “a 
but that's what he said before the democratic national convention of last year. What | en 
happened is history. Probably no defeated candidate in history took his loss with | how 
greater grace than did Stevenson. duci 
Am 
Ike has told close associates, including intimate newspaper friends, that ih 
he will be a one-term President, by choice or otherwise. There is no apparent build-up | fin 
for a successor GOP candidate; naturally there will be heavy pressure upon Eisenhower | in tl 
to run again and unless, and until, he demonstrates definitely that he will not place | Arg 
his proven ballot box popularity at the disposal of his party others must remain out. Cpa. 
History has shown that failure of an incumbent President to run for re-election is ha 
just about tantamount to handing over the office to the opposition party. Adlai, a 
presumably, is counting on that. Meanwhile he is making a full-time job of politics. frig] 
sore] 
Until Stevenson moved into the national limelight, Alben Barkley probably has | 
ranked the nation's political orators. Adlai now has that position, unchallenged. rs 
What use he makes of his talents in that field may determine what part he will play in the Arge 
1956 national election. As of today he probably would take the nomination with no pure. 
serious effort to obtain it. Democrats have a way of nominating candidates in spite of Ac 
previous losses. Winning nominees aren't always the republican choices either, as Amb 
the Thomas E. Dewey candidacies show, but that was not comparable to the William saa 
Jennings Bryan marathon. This much is certain Senator Robert A. Taft, who, many believe, aoe 
would have made a truly great President, is out of the running four years from now. seed 
for ¢ 
The President's first press conference not having gone over as an unquali- rb 
field success was followed by another in which he pleased all the correspondents by sa 
making himself more fully available to interrogation than at his first attempt. __ i 
There is no doubt that Ike learns fast. “Prot. 
erol 
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Will Stalin or U. S.... 
Win Out With Peron? 





By V. L. HOROTH [ 





és 

he Peron Administration 
worked out an attitude in its 
relations with the United States, 
which might almost be called 
diplomatic blackmail. The more 
the regime wanted economic aid 
of some kind from the United 




















States, the more belligerent be- 
came the tone of the Peronista 
Press.” This observation of Prof. 
Robert J. Alexander of Rutgers 
University* was borne out dur- 
ing the latter part of 1948 when, 
following the postwar buying 
spree, the dollar shortage began 
to pinch, and again in 1950 when 
Argentina negotiated a loan with 
the Export-Import Bank. 

This time the crafty Juan 
Domingo has somewhat changed 
his game of bluff and bluster. 
Now he is offering the olive 
branch and he hails the Eisen- 
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hower administration as intro- 
ducing a new era in Argentine- 
American relations. All the “in- 
justices” perpetrated on Argen- 
tina by the Truman administra- 
tion — the freezing of Argentine gold deposits here 
in the last years of the war and the by-passing of 
Argentina in offshore purchases by the E.C.A. (prin- 
cipally because Peron asked too high prices) — are 
to be forgiven. 

To make his play doubly effective, Juan Domingo 
has also taken up with the Russians, hoping to 
frighten us into some sort of money deal which he 
sorely needs. For, while the rich soil of the Pampas 
has this year produced one of the best crops in the 
memory of Argentine farmers, a large part of the 
farm exports must go to pay off commercial debts. 
Argentina still will need long-term credits for the 
purchase of equipment and machinery of all sorts. 


Accordingly, a few weeks ago the new Argentine 
Ambassador to Moscow, Sr. Leopolda Bravo, was 
instructed to suggest the extension of Argentine- 
Russian economic ties. Argentina expressed willing- 
ness to barter her meat, hides, vegetable oils, (lin- 
seed and sunflower oils), and wool at fancy prices 
for equally fancily-priced Russian railway equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery and other manufac- 
tures. Stalin was, of course, reported to be very 
encouraging to the Peron proposal. 


“Prof. Robert J. Alexander of Rutgers University in “The 
Peron Era.” (1951) 
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“WHO GETS THE BUSINESS?” 


Juan Domingo is an opportunist. He has little use 
for the democratic world and especially for the 
Yankees. Because of his Latin and Catholic past, 
he has equally little use for the communists. But he 
has the most powerful airforce and army in Latin 
America and a not inconsiderable merchant fleet 
and navy. He could give either side quite a bit of 
trouble. The time has come for him to make some- 
thing for himself out of the American-Russian 
rivalry. 


Argentina’s Economic Prostration 


What Juan Domingo really wants is to create a 
powerful “third force” composed of his Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors with himself at the head. This bloc 
would sell its favors to the highest bidder. But 
Argentina is economically prostrate and unable to 
play the role of creditor and leader of her neigh- 
bors. Peron’s two economic policies: the purchase 
of foreign-owned railways, telephones, public util- 
ities and grain elevators, and the industrialization 
of the country at all costs in order to reduce Argen- 
tina’s dependence upon the export of agricultural 
products, have nearly ruined the country. They have 
completely upset the economic balance and brought 
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on a serious inflation which discouraged saving and 
led to flight into goods. 

While Argentina is proudly pointing to the fact 
that railways, telephones, and other public utilities 
are now nationally owned, there has been no attempt 
to expand these investments or to keep them in good 
repair. There has been hardly any inflow of new 
capital, largely because of the double-dealing of Sr. 
Peron, who successfully “redistributed” purchasing 
power into the hands of his political followers, but 
has failed to induce them to save and invest. More- 
over, considerable amount of national capital was lost 
in doubtful industrial ventures. 

To make the story short, Argentina is today under- 
capitalized. She has fewer motor vehicles, fewer 
freight cars, and far fewer tractors per capita than 
she had ten years ago. If the Second Five-Year Plan, 
which is to be launched this year, is to be a success, 
at least a part of the proposed investment of 33.5 
billion pesos will have to come from overseas. For- 
eign equipment will be needed for electric power 
plants and for agricultural development, the two 
segments of the national economy most favored in 
the new Plan. Argentine agriculture especially needs 
to be resuscitated to earn badly needed foreign ex- 
change and to help to avert a rampant inflation 
which may result from the huge investments pro- 
posed under the Second Five-Year Plan. Argentina 
will also need railway and highway equipment to 
bring her farm surpluses to the cities and to trans- 
port those raw materials which she could produce 
at home but in areas too distant from centers. Her 
railways have been deteriorating because of lack of 
parts ever since the British railway companies were 
bought out. 


Creation of the Peronista Bloc 


The creation of a Latin American economic bloc 
which, in Juan Domingo’s own words, would “cease 
to be a U.S. colony,” has been his dream ever since 
he came into power in 1946. He has gone a long way 
toward it. For all practical purposes, Paraguay is 
already in his net. Little Paraguay does due homage 
to Peron, and recently, to prove its loyalty, agreed 
to buy some Argentine wheat at a price 50 per cent 


above the world level. Close political ties also bind 
President Esenssoro of Bolivia to his Argentine 
sponsor and protector. There is little difference be- 
tween Peron’s own “justicialismo” and the queer 
mixture of nationalism, capitalism, fascism, social- 
ism, and indeed communism preached by the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Movement Party in Bolivia. 
Argentina is to help with Bolivia’s planned indus- 
trialization, and she recently promised enthusiastic 
Bolivians to assist them in setting up a tin smelter 
which is to make Bolivia independent of foreign 
processors. 

The recent journey of Sr. Peron to visit his old 
friend and admirer Sr. Carlos Ibanez, the newly 
elected president of Chile, is being interpreted as a 
bid for closer economic and political cooperation 
between Argentina and Chile. The visit is expected 
to result in a more extensive barter exchange of 
Chilean copper and coal for Argentine cattle, grains, 
and vegetable oils. Also some long-range water- 
power development plans are reported to have been 
discussed. Meanwhile some of the Peron admirers in 
Sr. Ibanez’s cabinet continue to talk about the na- 
tionalization of American-owned copper properties. 

In Ecuador, U. S. educated ex-President Galo 
Plazzo lost the election last year to strongly nation- 
alist Sr. Ibarro who had spent five years in volun- 
tary exile in Buenos Aires. Sr. Peron has nothing 
but warm praise for the Arbenz Government in 
Guatemala, which has just begun extensive nation- 
alization of the land and which is doing all in its 
power to impede the operation of the U. S.-owned 
United Fruit Company. 

Peronism has also many sympathizers among the 
supporters of General Gomez in Colombia, General 
Jimenez in Venezuela, General Ordria in Peru, 
Colonel Batista in Cuba, and General Trujillo in the 
Dominican Republic. Nationalism is strong in all 
these countries, but officially all of them have been 
reluctant to support Peronism. Economically they 
too have little to gain, and the harsh barter terms 
that were offered in some cases by Argentina, belie 
Peron’s talk of South American economic co-opera- 
tion. For example, the price for Argentine wheat to 
be bartered against Peruvian products was set at 
around $3.50 per bushel, although the world price 
is around $2.30 per bushel. 
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There is a danger, however, that 
Argentina’s Postwar Exports of Principal Commodities economic difficulties brought on by 
sa iniiaiiaiiniaidaa price decline could drive some South 
tries seksd _— American countries into Peron’s 
Flaucood camp, to become not partners but 
Linseed Total Exports victims of his political and economic 
= wi = = eS eS policies. It is for this reason that the 
1939 4,746 3,196 —*1,185 661 -149°—~=«~1770 United States should help these coun- 
ine * tries by providing a market for their 
4 2,284 2,366 214 686 172 147 hi! m : eae 
’ ’ S >» - 
wend a - saab oe a i. a goods as by em their eco 
1950 2,767 794 345 346 142 240 nomic indepenaence. 
1951 2,455 298 439 294 60 9129 
1952 (6 mo.) 57 340 50 163 18 63 What About Trade with the 
1953 : 4 
Soviet Orbit? 
{in millions of paper pesos) 
1939 275 202 170 332 163«=««114_—Ss‘i,5773 189 Before reviewing the present Ar- 
1947 1,039 674 451 757 326 357 5,504 547 gentine economic situation, let us 
1949 839 247 98 749 348 #89482 = «3,718 398 examine the possibilities of Argen- 
1950 760 159 405 593 873 690 5,427 1,108 tine-Soviet Orbit trade. Strangely 
ot . ae aoe _ 1012 912 562 6,710 1,183 enough, the possibilities are there, 
eit me . 600 128185 2,028 342 not so much for trade between Argen- 
— ——_— — = icceppseaManicae tina and the Soviet Union as for trade 
Source: U. S. Chamber of Commerce in Argentina. between the satellite countries and 
Argentina. The area which is now 
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tine Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia — — = a 
be- and Poland — the industria] satellites Argentina: Gold and Dollar Reserves 
leer -had even before the war not an Inflation 
cial. inconsiderable exchange of goods hh 
Na- with Argentina. Starved for consumer Gold & Pesos 
ery s such ] ] th d h Balance _ Dollars Money Retail Pesos Depreci- 
Vila, goods suc as woolen Clo and snoeés, Gold ss In US. _ Total — Supply Prices Wages __—Per $100 ation 
dus- these countries could barter a great (in millions of dollars) (bill. Pesos) “39100 “37100 (Free | 
istic variety of their products: railway Market) 
Iter equipment and coal (Poland), factory a . ‘ a oy os 
eign equipment and tractors (Czechoslo- Wer . a 95(a) 539 2.5 100 341 100 
' yakia), optical goods and agricul- bie sosseeeneceneenees /— Bh = “ 167(b) 407 73 
old | tural equipment (Eastern Germany) Ses y — = = 
: 1949 216 =. 201 417 190 512 438 1,580 19 
-wly | and trucks (Hungary) for Argentine 1950 oe =<216 = 302 518 234 613 532 1,950 15 
as a wool, hides, linseed oil, quebracho 1951 . 268 250 518 29.0 811 674 2,760 1 
tion | extract and meat. None of these — 1952 Ist Quar.... 268 189 457 288 701 664 2,460 12 
cted contraband products, but there is QndQuar... 268 147 415 841 867(c) 2.125 s4 
> of some danger that in due course Peron 3rd Quar.... 268 130 398 1,980 15 
ins, may acquire some Bolivian tin and 4th Quar......_ 268 ree on 28200 13 
iter- Chilean copper and ship it behind the (a)—Foreign exchange. (b)—1946. — (c)—May 1952. 
been Iron Curtain. Source: International Monetary Fund Statistics, The Review of the River Plate, 
rs in In view of her own rearmament U. S. Chamber of Commerce in Argentina. 
na- activity and the large quantities of ary. 
ties. rails and railway equipment likely to ; 
Galo | be needed by China, it is doubtful that the Soviet ready brought about the closing down of many fac- 
tion- orbit will have enough goods to satisfy Argentina tories. Business bankruptcies in 1952 were about six 
ylun- requirements. The finding of the necessary shipping times the number in 1951. There are about 250,000 


hing space is another matter, especially in the case of unemployed in Buenos Aires alone. Under the new 
t in Argentine meat exports. Another difficulty may be law promulgated in connection with the Second 





tion- | the barter terms. Both sides are past-masters at Five-Year Plan, they may be made subject to a 
n its | crooked deals, and it may take time to reach agree- draft, i.e. being sent to rural areas from which 
vned ment. they came anyhow. This would kill two birds with 

one stone: remove the dissatisfied from the capital 
. the Argentina Since Evita’s Death and help to expand farm production, for the acre- 
eral age under cultivation has dropped to about 60 mil- 
ert, | On the surface at least, the political and economic ion, or about 15 million acres below normal. The 


1 the | outlook in Argentina has improved since Sra. Peron’s ‘Second Five-Y ear Plan aims to expand the acreage 
1 all | death. Juan Domingo’s relations with the Army have Cultivated to about 85 to 90 million acres. 
been definitely improved and, so it seems, not at the 


they expense of his popularity with labor unions. The Too Deep to be Bailed Out in One Year 
erms management of Evita’s Social Welfare Foundation 
belie | ~a huge National Community Chest financed by Basically the turn for the better has been due to 


yera- | obligatory contributions from corporations, retro- extraordinarily high yields. After several years of 
at to | active wage payments, and revenues from gambling droughts, government mismanagement, and farm 
et al -is now divided between Evita’s radical friends resistance, the fine crops now being gathered are 
price | and the Ministry of Labor, with President Peron expected to double the 1952 foreign exchange intake, 
acting as chairman. Meanwhile a number of people which was around 3.5 billion paper pesos. Of this 
that | alienated by Evita, such as former Foreign Minister amount, however, the dollar earnings will be rela- 
n by | Juan Bramuglia and financial wizard Miranda (re- tively small, partly because of low prices and slow 
south | cently deceased) were brought back into the “inner demand for wool. At best, Argentina may get the 
ron’s | circle’ as a counterweight, it is said, to extremist equivalent of $200 million from the dollar area 
but | elements. countries. In other words, Argentine dollar imports 
omic Meanwhile, the inflationary spiral has slowed down are unlikely to expand much, unless, of course, Sr. 
t the | somewhat. Late last year retail prices ceased to Peron succeeds in persuading us to give him a loan 
soun- | rise for the first time in many years. Gold and for- for agricultural machinery, trucks, tractors, and 
their | eign exchange reserves turned upward from the lows electrical equipment, all of which will be needed to 
eco- | of late summer, when Argentina was scraping the put the Second Five-Year Plan through. 
barrel to pay for bread grain imports, of all things. Argentina is, therefore, likely to continue her 
But, as will be seen from the accompanying table, present policies of selling for soft currencies or bar- 
foreign assets are still slender; they account for tering. Whether she can get the kind of goods she 
only about 8 per cent of the huge money supply of needs is a question. Moreover, there is a large mort- 
some 30 billion pesos, compared to almost 80 per gage on the 1952-53 crop. Large amounts are owed 
- Ay- | Cent of the 6.5 billion money supply in 1945. to Brazil, Germany, Italy, and other countries and, 
t us A more vigilant credit policy during the past unless they are paid, Argentina may find it difficult 
rgen- | Months has helped. In conjunction with the Second to get rid of her farm surpluses. So far, relatively 
ngely | Five-Year Plan, the flow of bank credit to indus- little wheat has moved. The canny Juan Domingo 
here, | ‘tial establishments has been restricted in favor of has been looking for barter deals with the countries 
rgen- | Nore credit for agriculture. Although Argentine to which he does not owe any money, such as Japan, 
trade | dustry is one of the most protected in the world, so that exchange goods would be coming in right 
and | the credit restrictions and consumer resistance (the away. This may be one of the reasons why he is 
now | Public has had less money to spend on industrial willing to deal with the Soviet orbit countries. 
products because of much higher prices) have al- The plain fact is that (Please turn to page 664) 
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Me is customary at this time of year, we 
are presenting to the attention of our readers a 
selection of ten stocks which we believe are poten- 
tial leaders for 1953. A concentrated analysis of each 
stock, in ‘thumb-nail” form, together with the latest 
data on earnings, dividends, and financial position, 
appears on subsequent pages. 

These stocks have been selected after painstaking 
examination on the basis of current and prospective 
earnings, dividend outlook and, above all, any un- 
usual developments that may have a bearing on the 
company’s future this year. On that basis, each of 
the stocks included in our list seems to qualify as a 
potential leader and the reasons for this appraisal 
are clearly indicated in the accompanying individual 
descriptions. 

While technical considerations relating to the mar- 
ket section of the stocks have naturally played a 
part in our selections, they are, in fact, subordinate 
to the more fundamental factors that will affect 
future operations of these companies, in the period 
ahead. Among such important factors are the devel- 
opment of new products leading to the establishment 
of broader sources of earnings, efficiency of manage- 
ment under present conditions especially with respect 
to skill in handling financial problems. All these ele- 
ments are relevant to an analysis of earnings and 
dividend prospects, with regard to which the com- 
panies listed seem outstanding. 

The selection of outstanding candidates for invest- 
ment, it should be frankly stated, has become more 
difficult than normally is the case, because of current 
uncertainty regarding coming financial legislation 
under the new Administration. The future course 
of legislation affecting the national budget and, 
therefore, taxes, defense spending, etc., cannot now 
be predicted as to timing. Hence, there is an area of 
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uncertainty which will probably not be dissipated 
for some months, that is to say, when Congress will 
have finally made its decision on these all-important 
financial problems. 

For that reason, inasmuch as investment senti- 
ment is likely to be affected by any uncertainty on 
the future of taxes, it would be prudent to await a 
more suitable buying opportunity than the present 
before acquiring the issues enumerated in this fea- 
ture. This in no way qualifies our opinion as to the 
underlying potentialities of these issues in a favor- 
able stock market, but merely expresses the view- 
point that market conditions, generally, should now 
be given practical consideration before purchase is 
actually decided upon. 

Even without considering their potentialities as 
market leaders, the issues selected represent com- 
panies considered to be in the very forefront of their 
industries. Each have had enviable records in recent 
years as to earnings and dividends and are expected 
to duplicate this fine performance in the present 
year. In some cases, benefits would be substantial 
if the excess profits tax were allowed to expire next 
June. In other cases, the forward thrust of earnings 
is so marked that record profits are anticipated, 
without special regard to future tax benefits. 

We wish to reiterate that the current uncertain- 
ties in the market make it advisable to undertake 
commitments in these issues either on future market 
setbacks or when prices of the stocks listed recede 
from present levels, without reference to the general 
market’s action. For further general advice as to 
timing of purchase, we suggest that our readers 
refer to Mr. A. T. Miller’s market article which 
appears regularly in each issue. 
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Ten Potential Market Leaders for 1953 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 


BUSINESS: Basically a farm machinery manufacturer, company has greatly 
diversified its products in recent years including power generators, other 
heavy electrical apparatus, general industrial electrical units and, even, 
atomic energy. 

OUTLOOK: Earnings have steadily progressed with marked increases in 
the post-war years. In the five years, 1948-1952 (latter year estimated) 
earnings averaged $7.50 a share. For 1952, it is estimated that $8 a share 
were earned (after allowing for increase in common stock capitalization). 
During this period sales have increased from about $211 million to an esti- 
mated $500 million in 1952. The company has benefited from three sources: 
(1) sustained farm prosperity (2) very heavy defense orders, especially in 
the past two years, and (3) its forward drive in developing new products 
ond techniques in manufacturing. Newer and significant production devel- 
opments are: huge gas turbines, installed in Houdry petroleum cracking 
plants throughout the country; gas turbine locomotives using powdered coal, 
a revolutionary development; specialized electronics manufacture, including 
a 22 million-volt Betraton; extraction of oils, and processing of ores and 
minerals. Based on the rate of reinvested earnings from 1948 to 1951, the 
company in five years has ploughed back into the property approximately 
$60 million up to the end of 1952. At the same time, working capital 
(June 1952) was $152 million, compared with $125 million in 1948. Working 
capital is now undoubtedly much higher after the $75 million bond financing 
in 1952, used to retire debt and provide for improvements and develop- 
ment of new products. At the end of 1952, backlog of orders was $325 
million, mostly for military purposes either directly or indirectly, with volume 
expected to gain in 1953. While profit margins on this work are low, con- 
siderable benefits would accrue as to earnings if the excess profits tax were 
eliminated. 

DIVIDENDS: The regular dividend is $1 quarterly and was raised last year 
from 871 cents. This dividend is covered about twice over. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 56, compares with 1952-53 price range 
of High—615¢, Low—4614. The current yield is 7%. In recent months, the 
stock has acted conspicuously well. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 





Dec. 31 June 30 
1942 1952 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable ~nenianin $ 41,682 $ 43,029 -+$ 1,347 
Receivables, Net ................ 25,109 83,817 +- 58,708 
Inventories .......... eciaee 63,479 168,014 104,535 
Other Current Assets” AS UIE TO SAR Aya nee 1,233 ,025 - 1,792 
Coll. on Contr ; Bhs PAREN (er)24,122 + 24,122 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS . 131,503 273,763 -+- 142,260 
Net Property : 37,763 64,773 -+- 27,010 
Goodwill and Patents 11,504 — 11,504 
Investments ................- eye 4,584 t 4,584 
Other Assets 4,144 821 — 3,323 
TOTAL ASSETS $184,914 $343,941 +$159,027 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable ...... “s $ 32,000 +$ 32,000 
Accounts and Wages Payable $ 13,745 24,951 + 11,206 
ccruals ; 8,987 8,459 -- 528 
Accrued Taxes ss a 26,180 50,903 + 24,723 
Reserve for Con Pees 5,335 + 5,335 
TOTAL CURRENT. LIABILITIES roe 48,912 121,648 + 72,736 
Reserves sae nea dctuntes 7,564 — 7,564 
long Term Debt 0.00. cccccccceeceeeeeae 50,000 28,500 — 21,500 
Preferred Stock Ei See ener 26,168 + 26,168 
common Stock . 54,965 82,849 + 27.884 

rplu 23,473 84,776 t 61,303 
TOTAL, BU AOIUUTIES cccscacccccssseaceccvacsresncsascor $184,914 $343,941 +$159,027 
WORICIIIGS CAPIVAL, o.....ccc-csscccseccoceesssecoucerse $ 82,591 $152,115 +$ 69,524 
CURRENT RATIO ..... 2. 4.2 4 
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BOEING AIRPLANE CO. 


BUSINESS: Rated as America’s leading developer and producer of large 
type commercial and military planes, Boeing also produces gas turbine 
engines, electronic computers, is extensively engaged in developing guided 
missiles, civilian jet planes, and is contemplatng production of atomic aircraft. 
OUTLOOK: Under the impetus of military requirements, building an order 
backlog of $1,464 million at the end of last September, Boeing’s sales for 
1952 are estimated to have approached close to $700 million, as compared 
with $337 million in 1951. Net earnings, reported at $6.26 a share for 
the capital stock—there is no preferred shares or funded debt—for the nine 
months to Sept. 30, last, will, it is estimated, be close to $9.00 a share for 
the full calendar year. Such a figure would compare with $4.39 per share 
earned in 1951, giving effect to the May, 1952, 50% stock dividend. Actual 
results for the first nine months’ of last year indicate that during the year 
Boeing got production going on a full size scale, although current, expan- 
sion plans provide for additional facilities costing $58 million, of which 
two-thirds will be paid for by the Government. Major military plares being 
produced by the company are the B-47 6-jet bomber and the C-97 Strato- 
freighter cargo and troop transport. Output of the latter will be stepped 
up considerably in 1953 with the peak to be reached next September and 
continue until August of 1954. It is also expected that production will be 
increased on the B-52, giant jet bomber, approved by the Air Force last 
summer, and which will be built on a mass production basis. Aside from 
the favorable bearing upon earnings from expanded production, the poten- 
tials are further enhanced by increasing efficiency in operations and the 
promising outlook for the Boeing designed gas turbine, its new type sus- 
pension clamp for high tension transmission lines, and the benefits to per 
share net should the excess profits tax be allowed to lapse in June. 
DIVIDENDS: The latest dividend, paid in Nov. 1952, of $2.00 a share 
brought total cash payments for that year to $3.00. No set rate, however 
has been stated. 
MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 4434, compares a 1952-53 price range of 
High—48'2, Low—313%¢. At current price the yield on $3 basis is 6.7%. 

COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 

December 31 


1942 1951 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 

Marketable Securities $ 42,117 S$ 21,901 —$ 29,216 
cs arg Net é ae 23,122 33,957 + 10,835 
Costs Chargeable to U. S. 47,589 86,793 + 39,204 
Inventories ........... 4,594 6,315 4 1,721 
Prepayments 747 747 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 117,422 149,713 32,291 
Net Property 5,301 11,526 6,225 
Investments 284 010 “= 274 
Other Assets 3,207 379 2,828 
Emergency Plant Expend. 10,305 10,305 
TOTAL ASSETS .. $136,519 $161,628 $ 25,109 
LIABILITIES 
Notes & Accounts Payable S$ 16,567 S$ 62,130 S 45,563 
Accruals 7,060 17,331 10.271 
Income Tax Reserve 10,109 13,701 3,592 
Due U. S. Gov 8,372 8,372 
Prov. for Refunds 42,495 1,259 41,295 
Other Current Liabilities 21,750 1,100 29.650 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 97,981 102,834 5,853 
Bank Loan—Emerg. Plant Facil. 9,407 - 9,407 
Reserves .. = 7,810 7,810 
Canital Stock 5,412 5.412 
Surplus : 15,909 52,382 + 36,473 
TOTA! LIABILITIES $136,519 $161,628 +$ 25,109 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 19.441 $ 45.879 +$ 26,438 
CURRENT RATIO 1.2 1.4 =o 2 
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Ten Potential Market Leaders for 1 953 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


BUSINESS: Firmly entrenched as the third largest automotive manufacturer, 
Chrysler produces a full line of cars, together with trucks, parts and acces- 
sories. Earnings from these sources are augmented by sales of Chrysler 
marine and industrial engines, and Chrysler Airtemp heating, refrigeration 
and air conditioning equipment. 


OUTLOOK: Chrysler’s 1952 net sales of $2,600 million established a new 
high record. Of especial significance is the fact that net earnings of $78.6 
million were not only up by 9.3% over the preceding year but on a percent 
of sales basis moved up from 2.83 in 1951 to 3.03, a gain of 7.1%. Actual 
net earnings for 1952 equalled $9.04 a share, as compared with $8.27 a 
share in the year before. This showing was achieved notwithstanding a 
53.9% rise in total taxes to $369.1 million, or roughly $129 million in excess 
of the 1951 tax bill. While some of the 1952 improvement can be attributed 
to a substantial reduction in tooling-up expenses as in 1951, 
gain reflects increased efficiency in car production, a factor of great weight 
in the 1952 showing. To achieve this goal expenditures for improvements 
and additions totalled $65.4 million last year, with another $56.1 million 
being expended for jigs and fixtures. The 1952 operating results take on 
added significance considering disruption of production by the steel strike, 
and greater cost of conversion steel to fill the gap in steel supplies, as 
well as the high cost of make-ready for producing the new 1953 models of 
its complete line of passenger cars. All of this points to Chrysler’s strong 
position to better 1953 earnings over the previous year. The company’s 
backlog of defense orders is understood to continue at a high level, prob- 
ably close to $2 billion. The company closed 1952 in an excellent financial 
position. Cash and its equivalent was approximately $167 million, with nei 
working capital amounting to $216 million. 


much of the 


DIVIDENDS: Cash dividends at the rate of $6.00 a share annually were 
paid last year. This rate may vary in 1953, and there is some anticipation 
of a stock split. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 9012, compares with a 1952-53 price 


range of High—98, Low—681¢. 


ASSETS 


Cash 
Marketa 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


ble Securities 


Receivables, Net 
Unbilled Costs on Contr. 
Inventories 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 
Net Property 
Investments 


Other A 


ssets 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Accounts Pay. & atrial 


Accruals 


Tax Reserve 


Adv. for War Mat. 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Reserves ‘ eee: 
Common Stock 


Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
WORKING CAPITAL 
CURRENT RATIO .... 


640 


At current price the yield is 6.6%. 


December 31 
2 1952 Change 
(000 omitted) 

$ 87,522 $143,929 +$ 56,407 
23,080 -++ 23,080 
59,914 151,286 + 91,372 
40,990 44,348 + 3,358 
71,162 219,854 + 148,692 
259,588 582,497 + 322,909 
55,090 308,959 + 253,869 
at 14,748 + 10,927 
330 7,674 + 2,344 
$323, 829 $913,878 +$590,049 
$ 62,200 $295,987 +-$233,787 
886 FE + 45,983 
21,382 23,504 + 2,122 
33,750 — 33,750 
118,218 366,360 + 248,142 
27,921 — 27,921 
21,756 217,556 + 195,800 
155,934 329,962 + 174,029 
$323,829 $913,878 +$590,049 
“a $216,137 +$ 74,767 

: 1.6 -- 6 


CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CO. 


BUSINESS: Supplies Cleveland, Ohio, and about 1.700 square miles of 
adjacent territory, containing varied industrial plants and factories, with 
electricity. Virtually all of electric energy sold is generated by the com- 
pany’s own stations. Also furnishes Cleveland’s downtown business district 
with steam. 


OUTLOOK: Preliminary 1952 figures show that for the 11th consecutive 
year Cleveland Electric Illuminating’s operating revenues and net income 
were at a new high level. Revenues of $86.8 million for 1952, compare with 
$79.9 million for 1951, and with $37.3 million in 1942. Factors accounting 
for this steady progress are—one, the consistent uptrend in domestic con- 


sumption of electricity reflecting an increasing population in the area served | 


and the expanding number of electric appliances in use, and—two, the 
area’s industrial expansion of established plants as well as by the coming 
of new industries into the territory. Under pressure of constantly rising 
demand, new generating stations and other facilities became imperative. 
Within the last three years, capital expenditures for additional facilities 
have been at an annual average rate of close to $24 million, bringing net 
property and plant account on Sept. 30, last, to $308.9 million, an increase 
since the end of 1942 of $143.7 million. Additional facilities to go into 
operation this year, include two 125,000-kw. units, to be followed by 
third unit of the same capacity in 1954, when total system capacity will be 
almost double that of 1949. This output will be further expanded by 1956 
when a 200,000-kw. turbo-generator is scheduled to go into operation. 
Financing of these additions create charges against earnings temporarily 
diluting common share net, but notwithstanding this, 1952 per share net of 
$3.45 makes a favorable showing when compared to $3.68 for 1951, and 
furnishes a good index to potential earnings for this year and next when 
important new generating stations will be in operation. 


DIVIDENDS: Payments, inaugurated in 1902, have been made in each year 
since. The current rate of distribution is 65 cents quarterly. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 52, compares with a 1952-53 price range 
of High—56%, Low—48%4. At current price the yield is 5.0%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Dec. 31 Sept. 30 

1942 1952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
MI ois cis saavs ac crssuavvantnorvlios $ 6,646 $ 2,973 $ 3,673 
Marketable Securities . 4,480 13,000 + 8,520 
Receivables, sal 3,757 5,071 1,314 
Materials & Supplies 3,555 15,395 + 11,840 
TOTAL CURRENT inSsers 18,438 36,439 +- 18,00! 
Property and Plant 165,293 308,933 +- 143,640 
Other Assets... 3,716 1,020 —_ 2,69 
TOTAL ASSETS $187,447 $346,392 +4-$158,945 
LIABILITIES 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES $ 10,902 $ 21,823 -+$ 10,92! 
Other Liabilities 1,933 434 — ae 
Reserve for Depreciation 40,625 83,132 42,507 
Other Reserves 1,565 — 
Long Term Debt 50,000 120,000 1 70,000 
Preferred Stock 25,498 25.498 
Common Stock ........ 40,871 56,446 +- 15,575 
Surplus 16,053 39,059 + 23,00 
REE, MRPMMPUUUMEEDD, 5 oe3scascssccsivsscotascavasscovennees $187,447 $346,392 -+-$158,945 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 7,536 $ 14,616 +$ 7,080 
MMT ON UND coc sssusesnestesonnsusdovasensonsseconsanses 1.6 1.6 
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Ten Potential Market Leaders for 1953 












































































































































































































































COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
BUSINESS: This second largest company in the field of wholesale, retail and 
commercial installment financing, also engaged, through subsidiaries in 
underwriting credit, health, and automobile fire and liability risks, makes 
direct personal loans, and owns 8 manufacturing subsidiaries in diversified 
industries. 
OUTLOOK: Again in 1952, as in previous years, CCC demonstrated sta- 
bility of earning power, with $4.34 a share earnings on its common stock. 
This is after giving effect to the July, 1952, 100% stock dividend, and on 
the adjusted basis compares with $4.33 a share earned in 1951, and $4.32 
a share in 1950. Gross income also continued to climb, reaching a 1952 
record high of $129.3 million for a gain, in the 10 year period since 1943, 
of $94 million. While higher automobile prices account for a portion of last 
year’s increase, consumer installment credit has broadened considerably in 
other fields, with a concurrent growth in financing for manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and dealers in many lines. Of importance, too, is diversification of 
income sources for CCC provided by the insurance and manufacturing sub- 
sidiaries. Of total 1952 net income of $19.8 million, $7.5 million were 
contributed by these divisions, the balance of roughly $12.2 million coming 
from the finance segment. Receivables of $2,907 million acquired last year 
were at a new high, as were also receivables outstanding at the close of the 
year in the amount of $895.1 million, as compared with $724.9 million on 
the same date the year before. Undoubtedly, consumer credit controls in 
effect during the first four months of 1952 curtailed a greater expansion 
in the full year’s operations. This is substantiated by the greater volume of 
receivables and direct loans recorded in the remaining months, a fact which 
augurs well for CCC’s operations and earnings during the current year. On 
Feb. 11, of this year, the company sold $25 million in 20-year unsecured 
notes, convertible for the first five years into common stock at $42 a share. 
DIVIDENDS: Except for the year 1933, cash dividends on the common stock 
have been paid regularly since 1913. The prevailing rate of payment is 
60¢ a share quarterly. 
MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 35%, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—3834, Low—3334. At current price the yield is 6.7% 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
December 31 


1942 1952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash . $ 32,997 $ 75,211 $ 42,214 
Marketable Secur. Less Res.) 25,282 78,708 53,426 
Accounts & Notes Receivable 182,816 895,517 712,701 
Reserve for Unearned Inc. & Rec. 55,098 + 55,09 
Total Rec., Less Reserves 840,419 840,419 
Inventories tiie 5,931 13,437 7,506 
Other Current Assets 7,949 7,949 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 247,026 1,015,724 4. 869 
Fixed and Other Assets , 5,165 10,708 + 5,543 
Deferred Charges : 1,599 5,520 + 3,921 
TOTAL ASSETS $253,790 $1,031,952 +$778,162 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable ee $ 73,878 $577,165 -+$503,287 
Accounts Payable & Taxes 22,194 24,992 + 2,79 
Bal. of Mfg. & Sell. Agents 9,197 12,156 ! 2,959 
Taxes & Renegotiation 27,475 + 27,475 
Customers’ Loss Reserves 24,370 t- 24,370 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 105,269 666,158 | 560,889 
Unearned Premiums—Ins. 40,252 + 40,25 
Other Liabilities 14,919 059 — 14,860 
Reserves 19,365 7,274 — 12,091 
long Term Debt 46,500 184,000 -+ 137,500 
Preferred Stock 12,19 — 12,194 
Common Stock 18,415 45,645 + 27,230 
Surplus 37,12: 88,564 | 51,436 
ORL LUABUERVONG: «occ sccscssccscveccsosscsevsncosnessee $253,790 $ 1,031,952 $778,162 
WORKING CAPITAL eae . $141,757 $ 349,566 -+$207,809 
CURRENT RATIO eee 2:3 1.5 —- 8 
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THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


BUSINESS: This second largest of the “big four’ tire companies, also manu- 
factures a varied line of other rubber and latex goods, Exon vinyl resins, 
a variety of steel products and a number of defense items. 
OUTLOOK: Of importance in connection with the outlook for Firestone is 
the continued progress toward diversification. Although the company holds 
a prominent position among the four leading tire and tube manufacturers 
and produces a large part of its crude rubber requirements from its own 
plantations in Liberia, it has moved steadily forward in diversifying pro- 
duction in such items as foam rubber, plastcs, steel cabnets, stampngs and 
other steel products. Total net sale in the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1952, 
were held to $965.3 million, compared with $975.7 in the previous fiscal 
year, partly because a reduction in rubber goods prices and more par- 
ticularly by the nation-wide steel strike lowering the automotive industry's 
needs for many of Firestone’s products including tires, tubes and rims and 
mechanical rubber goods. Consequently, net income fell $5.3 million from 
the previous year’s figure, to $43 million, an amount equal to $10.89 a 
share for the common stock. Outstanding in an analysis of the year’s opera- 
tions is the fact that even though operating conditions were disturbed by 
the steel strike and a drop in the price of rubber goods Firestone was able 
to show 4.4% percent of net income to net sales, a percentage only one- 
half of one per cent below the 1951 ratio and but four-tenths of one 
percent under the next best year, 1948. Such an accomplishment points to 
an improved 1953 yeor in view of the bright prospects held for the auto- 
motive industry and the fact that the crude rubber market is expected to 
be comparatively stable. Added manufacturing capacity is also expected to 
expand earning power. Capital expenditures in the last seven years for 
plant expansion and improvement have amounted to $209.2 million, of which 
$42.9 was spent during the last fiscal year. 
DIVIDENDS: Allowing for a lapse in 1922-23, dividends have been paid 
without interruption since 1910. Payments in the last two years have been 
$3.50 annually. 
MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 67, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—75'4, Low—50. At current price the yield is 5.2%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 





































ASSETS (000 omitted) 
October 31 

1942 1952 Change 
Cash $ 13,185 $ 40,040 +$ 26,855 
Marketable Securities 34,713 34,855 
Receivables, Net rere 47,690 123,731 76,041 
Inventories 85,726 185,256 99,530 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 146,601 383,740 
Net Property 82,985 142,445 59,460 
Investments 4,736 14,583 
Other Assets 5,321 4,314 i 
Deposit on contr. 24,030 7,201 16,829 
TOTAL ASSETS $263,673 $552,283 $288,610 
LIABILITIES 
Foreign Bank Loans $ 2,866 $ 6,118 $ 3,252 
Current Debt 2,750 : 
Accounts Payments 32,582 72,474 39,892 
Accrued Taxes 14,608 14,166 
Accruals 6,352 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 56,408 95,508 +. 39,100 
Adv. under Gov. contr. 24,030 7,202 — 16,828 
Minority Interest 43 761 - 327 
Reserves 13,349 50,426 37,077 
Long Term Debt 46,000 121,500 75,500 
Preferred Stock 45,413 9,200 36,213 
Common Stock 19,308 48,912 29,604 
Surplus 58,731 218,774 160,043 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $263,673 $552,283 +$288, 610 
WORKING CAPITAL $ 90,193 $288,232 Seas 039 
CURRENT RATIO 2.6 4.0 1.4 
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Ten Potential Market Leaders for 1 953 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


AREA SERVED: From Duluth and the twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Great Northern’s route traverses the rapidly growing Pacific Northwest to 
Spokane, Seattle and other west coast points. The jointly controlled C. B. & Q. 
system gives it access to Chicago, Denver, Omaha, Kansas City and St. Louis. 


OUTLOOK: Great Northern is unique among railroads in that it has no com- 
mon stock, the preferred shares constituting its only capital stock and the 
equity issue in everything but name. The road, always a good earner-— 
except for two periods, 1933-36 and 1938-39, it has paid dividends in each 
year since 1891—hes demonstrated a steady uptrend in operating revenues 
in the post war era, increasing from $167.3 million in 1946 to $248 million 
in 1951, and to a new record in 1952 of $260.2 million. Higher freight rates 
in effect during the year aided in the setting of this record figure, but 
much of it is accounted for by the heavier freight movements reflecting 
greater activity throughout the road’s territory, including the Williston Basin 
in No. Dakota, various power and irrigation projects in Washington and 
Idaho, as well as the broad industrial development taking place along the 
road’s lines. Despite higher operating costs, Great Northern’s operating 
ratio was held to 73.6%, compared with 74.3% in 1951, reflecting continued 
gains in operating efficiency, in yards and other facilities, including dieseliza- 
tion, expenditures in 1952 for this purpose amounting to $35.7 million, 
with an additional $26.4 million scheduled to be spent for maintenance 
and new equipment in 1953. Net income for 1952 of $27.7 million, or $9.10 
a share for the preferred or capital stock, compares with $23.9 million in 
net, or $7.83 a share in the previous year, $9.11 a share in 1950 and $6.05 
in 1949. In early 1952, the company redeemed the last of its General 
Mortgage 52% bonds, reducing the interest on funded debt by $643,550 
and providing for sinking fund requirements until 1936. 


DIVIDENDS: The present $1.00 quarterly dividend was established in 1951, 
and represents an increase from 1950 payments totalling $3.50 a share. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 56, compares with a 1952-53 price range 
of High—58%, Low—46%4. At current price the yield is 7.0% 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


December 31 





1945 1951 Change 

ASSETS (000 omitted) 

Cash & Marketable Securities $ 49,579 $ 61,669 +$§ 12,090 
Receivables, Net .... 24,663 16,917 -- 7,746 
Materials & Supplies 19,337 30,286 + 10,949 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 93,579 108,872 + 15,293 
Road and Equipment 626,382 741,189 +- 114,807 
Accrued Deprec. & Acort. ............... (cr)136,831 (cr)170,628 + 33,797 


Investments 181,149 193,372 + 12,223 


Other Assets .... . 20,584 24,197 + 3,613 
TINS Fock sede dss yovicisosasadcovaua $784,863 $897,003 +$112,140 
LIABILITIES 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES .............0.0....... $ 42,792 $ 64,650 +$ 21 = 
Other Liabilities = issidisisaansibshoads 396 366 a 
Unadjusted Credits 14,330 4,681 —- YY 649 
Lona Term Debt ... 247,930 275,489 a 27,559 
Capital Stock ...... 272,838 269,927 — 2911 
Surplus ... 206,577 281,890 + 75,313 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . . $784,863 $897,003 +$112,140 
WORKING CAPITAL _ $ 50,787 $ 44,222 —$ 6,565 
CURRENT RATIO .......... 2.1 1.6 _ 5 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


AREA SERVED: The extensive rail network of Southern Railway with northern 
gateways at Cincinnati, O., and Washington, D. C., covers, with the excep- 
tion of West Virginia, every state south of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi 
rivers. Its lines extend south to New Orleans and Mobile on the Gulf coast 
and eastward to important cities along the Atlantic Seaboard. 


OUTLOOK: Total operating revenues and net earnings of Southern Railway, 
keeping pace with the dynamic industrial development of the South, again 
establishing new highs in 1952. Revenues of $271.6 million, compare with 
$262.2 million in 1951 and $239.9 million in 1950, representing a gain 
distinguished by the growth in freight revenues from $178.5 million in the 
earlier year to $230.7 million in 1952. A feature of the road’s operations 
is the good diversification of freight products. Although bituminous coal 
continues to form an important commodity hauled, accounting for about 
24% of total tonnage, the balance is well distributed, chiefly in quarry 
products, pulpwood, wood products, cement, fertilizers and baled colton, 
paperboard, pulpboard and miscellaneous commodities. Surpassing the 
excellent growth in total revenues for last year was the road’s gain, by 
comparison with 1951, in net income, that for 1952 amounting $27.8 million 
against $18.8 million in the previous year. On a per share basis, before 
adjustment for the proposed 2-for-1 splitup to be voted upon by stock- 
holders next May, 1952 results were equal to $19.13 a share, compared 
with $12.21 in 1951, $14.94 in 1950 and $6.87 in 1949. Factors responsible 
for this uptrend in earning power, aside from expanding freight and pas- 
senger business, have been the substantial increase in efficiency through 
mechanization of facilities, yard improvements and dieselization, the latter 
now about practically completed. Southern, as a result of these improve- 
ments and dieselization, again brought operating ratio for 1952 down to 
another new low of 69.3%, compared with 73.2% in 1951. 


DIVIDENDS: In 1951 and 1952, quarterly payments of $1.00 a share were 
made. With initial 1953 declaration the rate has been increased to $1.25 
a share quarterly. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 82, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—841!2, Low—48%e. At current price the yield is 6.0%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 














Dec. 31 July 31 

1945 1952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 90,330 $ 56,041 —$ 34,289 
Receivables, Net .. 19,409 23,533 + 4,124 
Materials & Su pplies . 13,689 20,659 + 6,970 
TOTAL CURRENT UREES: och, 123,428 100,233 — 23,195 
Road & Equipment .......... 570,250 685,945 + 115,695 
RN ooo esc ok cs San ahcciiavosassxveids 5,98: 77,850 + 21,867 
Accrued Depreciation & Amort. ...... ...(er)90,577  (er)113,165 + 22,588 
ESSENSE 5 Tee Senate 9,737 3,828 — 5,909 
NN on oso sacscssssasaccosvsisssosidusharesenit $668,821 $754,691 +$ 85,870 
LIABILITIES 
TOTAL CURRENT wnnmmaanened $ 74,256 $ 68,446 —$ 5,810 
585 10 ve kn aercakasekesnenvakesvascnst 4,150 8,782 + 4,632 
Unadjusted Credits 17,252 13,944 — 3,308 
Long Term Debt .. 221,358 257,438 + 36,080 
Preferred Stock ........................ 60,000 60,000 seskode 
Common Stock ..... 129,820 129,820 , 
a oe cocoa hp acsivispueins 161,985 216,261 + 54,276 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $668,821 $754,691 +$ 85,870 
WORKING CAPITAL ... $ 49,172 $ 31,787 —$ 17,385 
Se | oe 1.7 1.4 _ 3 
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Ten Potential Market Leaders for 1953 


SPERRY CO CORPORATION 
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THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


BUSINESS: Diversified output of Sperry’s divisions and wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries includes electronic eavipaee, gyroscopic devices, gunfire control 
and navigational equip t, comp ts for radio, radar and television, 
farm equipment, hydraulic pt cr automatic machinery, as well as 
many other products. 





OUTLOOK: Although defense program needs continue to exert pressure on 
the company for the development and manufacture of precision instruments 
and controls for use on land, sea and in the air, Sperry in the last six 
years has developed as an important producer of a number of commercial 
items for industry and agriculture. Its record, dating from organization in 
the early part of 1933, is one of consistent growth, indicated by the increase 
in net worth from $6.2 million at the close of 1933, to $58.7 million at the 
end of 1951. For that year, net income of $10.8 million was the highest in 
the company’s history, and produced earnings of $5.36 a share which likewise 
set a new high record, comparing with $4.72 a share shown for 1950. The 
probability is that all these figures were surpassed by 1952 results. Ship- 
ments for that year of $396.2 million were up by $155.6 million from 1951 
total of $240.6 million. For the first six months of last year, net for the 
common stock—there is no preferred—was equal to $3.23 a share, a show- 
ing which provides the base for estimating full 1952 earnings at close to 
$7.00 a share. The outlook for a continuance of this uptrend in both pro- 
duction and net income into 1953 is favorable, particularly in view of the 
company’s ability to maintain consistent progress in developing markets for 
its diversified farm equipment and other civilian products, backed by 
unfilled orders as of Sept. 30, last, totalling $712.3 million, including approxi- 
mately $168 million of letters of intent covering military items. 


DIVIDENDS: Payments on the stock have been maintained without interrup- 
tion since initial distribution in 1934. Current rate of dividend is 75 cents 
a share, being increased from 50 cents quarterly paid in 1952. 

MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 45, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High 455s, Low—31'2. At current price the yield is 6.6%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 
December 31 


1942 1951 Change 
ASSETS (090 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securities $ 39,304 $ 13,084 $ 26,220 
Receivables, Net ; 41,926 52,947 + 41,021 
Inventories 112,262 72,187 40,075 
Other Current Assets ; 8,760 1,781 — 6,979 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 202,252 139,999 — 62,253 
Net Property ..... 9,925 26,817 t+ 16,892 
Investments ............... BREN SAN Se rer 938 841 _ 097 
Other Assets PRES Ayah 2,547 1,029 —_ 1,518 
TOTAL ASSETS astensdesccesescscses ante Oene $168,686 $ 46,976 
LIABILITIES 
Notes Payable to Banks $ 33,000 +$ 33,000 
Accounts Payable $ 18,174 14,997 — 3,177 
Advances, etc. 96,262 — 96,262 
Reserve for Income Taxes 30,672 25,936 — 4,736 
Prov. for War Contr. Reneg. 34,352 — 34,352 
Other Accruals, Reserves, etc. 6,202 12,379 + 6,177 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 185,662 86,312 — 99,350 
Reserves — 3,466 - 3,466 
Other Liabilities ; 1,948 3,610 1,662 
Long Term Debt Sakae ieases 20,000 + 20,000 
ee Stock 2,015 2,031 + O16 
Surpl Seat 56,733 -+ 34,162 
TOTAL LIABILITIES wees $215,662 $168,686 —$ 46,976 
WORKING CAPITAL vispes sikcdasenauacicschyxcas a $ 53,687 +$ 37,097 
CURRENT RATIO } A 1.6 + & 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


BUSINESS: Ranking as one of the “big 4” in the tire and tube industry, 
U. S. Rubber also ranks as a larger producer of rubber-soled shoes, rain- 
wear, footwear, foam rubber products, plastic products, mechanical rubber 
goods, rubber chemicals, vinyl, styrene and other types of plastic resins, 
agricultural chemicals, textiles, synthetic rubber, and an ever increasing list 
of new products. 


OUTLOOK: Net sales of U. S. Rubber for 1952 set another new record 
high of $850 million, a gain of $17 million over 1951 net sales, and con- 
tinuing a three year uptrend from $517.4 million in 1949. Net profit for 
1952, amounting to $28.1 million was equal to $4.33 a share for the 
common stock. These figures compare with a 1951 net profit of $30.3 mil- 
lion, or $4.76 per common share, representing 3.6% of sales as compared 
with 3.3% last year. Factors accounting for the decline were not only 
keener competition in the tire division, but price reductions and 
inventory markdowns following a sharp drop in crude rubber prices, 
with the result that net for full 1952 is estimated to have been close 
to $4.25 a share compared with $4.76 in 1951, giving effect to the 
May, 1952, three-for-1 stock split. The outlook for 1953 appears much more 
favorable, with tire manufacturers looking for a record tire sales volume 
during the current year, or an increase of 12% over last year's business. 
Adding to the bright prospects are the fact that crude rubber prices should 
stabilize at current levels and the expected heavy demand should have a 
price stabilizing effect in the industry. Meanwhile, U. S. Rubber is expected 
to show further growth in foamed rubber products, plastics and plastic 
resins as well as in its diversified line of chemicals, and its many other 
profitable products that account for roughly 50% of sales and a substantial 
portion of net income. Net working capital as of Dec. 31, last was $206 
million, compared with $177 million at the close of 1951. 


DIVIDENDS: Payments, following the stock split in 1952, have been at the 
rate of 50 cents a share quarterly. 


MARKET ACTION: Recent price of 2912, compares with a 1952-53 price 
range of High—31'%4, Low—22'. At current price the yield is 6.7%. 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Dec. 31 Sept. 30 

1942 1952 Change 
ASSETS (000 omitted) 
Cash & Marketable Securtiies $ 14,996 $ 51,689 +$ 36,693 
Receivables, Net 45,547 125,845 + 80,298 
Inventories 78,128 178,473 + 100,345 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 138,671 356,007 +- 217,336 
Net Property 47,511 109,773 62,262 
Investments & Rec. 4,413 4,336 077 
Other Assets 1,321 3,689 + 2,368 
Adv. Under Gov. Contr. 23,549 — 23,549 
TOTAL ASSETS $215,465 $473,805 +$258,340 
LIABILITIES 
TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES $ 35,512 $151,939 + $116,427 
Adv. under Gov. Contr. 23,549 23,549 
Reserves 6,709 16,495 9,786 
Minority Interest 415 503 oss 
Long Term Debt 34,563 102,719 68,156 
Preferred Stock 65,109 65,109 
Common Stock 17,391 26,511 9,120 
Surplus 32,217 110,529 + 78,312 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $215,465 $473,805 +-$258,340 
WORKING CAPITAL $103,159 $204,068 + $100,909 
CURRENT RATIO 3.9 2.3 — 16 
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By JOHN D. C. WELDON 


O; all the hundreds of corporate “marriages of 
convenience” solemnized in Wall Street, the recent 
union of the American Broadcasting Corporation 
with United Paramount Theatres, Inc., is one of 
the most interesting. The consolidation, the culmina- 
tion of a two-year courtship, brings into existence 
the first integration of the movie industry with the 
rapidly growing television business. What this un- 
usual linking of two seemingly competing entertain- 
ment media will lead to is anyone’s guess. There is 
little doubt, however, that for thousands of stock- 
holders, the joining of interests will mean a greater 
variety of operations than if there had been no 
merger. 

Because there had been considerable opposition 
to the consolidation, some observers seemed inclined 
to read in the final approval of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission a change of attitude since 
the election of General Eisenhower as President. 
Comments suggested the commission O.K. may have 
stemmed from a Republican leaning toward “big 
business.” This view scarcely finds support in the 
record of official steps, however, for even though the 
approval reversed the original F.C.C. staff rejection, 
actually the commission’s findings upheld the ex- 
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ABC and 


aminer’s recommendations made last November. 
The proposed consolidation had its origin 
almost two years ago when directors of the two 
companies reached an agreement on a merger. 
The plan was submitted to the F.C.C. for study 
in the summer of 1951, and after a series of 
hearings the commission’s staff recommended 
that the proposal be denied because it deemed 
such a consolidation would mark the first step 
by the picture industry in absorbing the tele- 
vision and radio networks. Subsequently the 
commission appointed its top examiner to study 
the plan, and the recent ruling backed his recom- 
mendation in favor of the combination. 
Television and motion pictures have been 


Some New Developments 


drawing closer to each other as they have sought to 
capture the same audience—the millions of workers 
and homeowners who turn to various forms of 
amusement in their spare time. Television has gone 
to motion picture producers for old films—in fact, for 
almost anything produced in the last quarter of a 
century—in a vigorous search for material suitable 
for presentation over the airwaves. TV also has 
made strong demands on the picture industry for 
talent with the result that competition for artists 
has intensified. In some instances, small film pro- 
ducers have made arrangements for the sale of old 
cinema libraries to TV stations and for production 
of new film shorts to be distributed among telecasters. 

Now for the first time, a single corporate entity is 
engaged in both entertainment fields. The new com- 
pany, known as American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc., will engage in operating coast-to-coast 
networks of radio stations and TV stations as well 
as a nationwide movie theatre chain. Film produc- 
tion, however, will not be undertaken, for the United 
Paramount unit already has been segregated from 
Paramount Pictures, which produces films. Thus the 
combination fails to include one important segment 
of the motion picture industry. 
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In reviewing prospects for the new company, one 
may discuss the basic reasons for bringing the two 
units together under the same management and at- 
tempt to evaluate the potentialities of the joint 
venture over the foreseeable future. In such a dis- 
cussion, it will be necessary to guess what develop- 
ments may take place that could afford opportunities 
for the new company. A review of past financial re- 
sults would be of little value in appraising the future. 

In many respects the two companies needed each 
other, according to Broadway observers. The theatre 
unit, one of the best movie chains in the country, 
might have done well if television had not come along 
rapidly in the last four or five years to induce many 
potential customers to stay at home nights. Box 
office receipts were hurt not only by TV but also by 
compliance with court orders which dictated the sale 
of certain profitable theatres in large cities in yield- 
ing to litigation segregating the film producing 
activities from theatre operations. Moreover, all in- 
dications pointed toward extension of television 
stations to hundreds of new locations that might in- 
tensify competition. The outlook for a reversal] in 
the downtrend of theatre receipts seemed unpromis- 
ing. 

At the same time, ABC was encountering difficul- 
ties in keeping abreast of the rapid strides in tele- 
vision. The company had obtained its maximum 
number of five well situated TV stations, but it 
lacked the resources required to compete with Radio 
Corporation’s National Broadcasting Company and 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System for talent. 
These powerful competitors were corraling the most 
popular shows and likewise the largest advertisers. 
With few popular programs, ABC was at a dis- 
advantage in attempting to negotiate network af- 
filiations. Outside of the largest metropolitan areas, 
most communities have only one TV outlet, so that 
the competition is keen to obtain tie-ups for nation- 
wide telecasts. 


A Logical Combination 





strengthen each in its own field, for if ABC is enabled 
to expand with use of the available working capital 
and develop real earning power, United Paramount 
would benefit from a handsome return on its invest- 
ment. Obviously, however, those who put together 
these companies foresaw something more important 
in the longer term—possibly the telecasting over 
closed circuits of theatre entertainment. 

As television continues to expand, with the con- 
struction of a thousand new stations and with the 
development of new areas, it is quite possible that 
new method of disseminating entertainment may be 
perfected. Experiments now are being conducted in 
telecasting sports events, operas and other forms of 
entertainment to paying customers—either at home 
or in theatres. It seems reasonable to believe that the 
time may not be far distant when stage plays, opera 
performances, prize fights, baseball games and other 
events may be telecast to theatre patrons in all parts 
of the eountry. Presumably American Broadcasting- 
Paramount would be well situated to take the lead 
in such a project. 

Experiments along this line have been encourag- 
ing. Up to the present, however, no major concern 
has had control of both the telecasting facilities and 
the theatres. Considerable expense is involved in 
installation of the necessary equipment in theatres 
for receiving outside shows, and theatre chains have 
hesitated to undertake the risks involved without 
first assuring themselves of a dependable source of 
entertainment. Now, with the combination of these 
two interests, experiments in this direction can be 
conducted more confidently. Success presumably 
would mean a boom in box office receipts. In fact, 
it could mean a reduction in requirements of rented 
films and improvement in earnings potentials. 

No one knows, of course, what the results will be 
in enabling the theatre division to improve its operat- 
ing results immediately, but the company has the 
personnel capable of building up a strong unit in the 
TV field and, with the growth of the whole art of 
telecasting, the results should prove satisfactory. 

The theatre business itself is prof- 
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NBC and CBS, American Broad- 
casting needed substantial addi- 
tional working capital to attract 
strong programs. United Para- 
mount Theatres had the capital. 
Hence, the logic of the combina- 
tion in solving this problem. The 
theatre company had been dis- 
posing of numerous properties 
and in this process had accumu- 
lated funds in excess of its ordin- 
ary requirements. The manage- 
ment had been anxious to utilize 
such funds in a manner that would 
offer hope of eventual growth in 
a venture that might compensate 
for less of box office receipts if 
TV continued to offer strong com- 
petition. Thus, the affiliation with 
a leading telecasting concern 
solved a problem in this respect. 

If television should experience 
no further growth but should con- 
tinue on approximately its present 
basis, the combination of these 
two companies presumably would 
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Component Companies Prior 
to the Merger 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING CO. 


Earnings Per Share: 


1951 $ .22 

1952 (d) .39! 
Dividends Per Share: 

1951 None 

1952 None 
Final Price, Prior 


to Consolidation 11% 


UNITED PARAMOUNT THEATRES 


Earnings Per Share: 





1951 $3.24 
1952 1.711 
Dividends Per Share: 
1951 $2.00 
1952 1.25 
Final Price, Prior 
to Consolidation , 14% 
Div. Yield 8.4%" 
Recent Price of New Company 13% 


1_9 months, ending Sept. 30, 1952. 
*—Final yield prior to merger. 


























sources to sustain the enlarged 
venture until it proves itself. 


The Physical Background 


It may be well now to review in 
some detail the physical resources 
of the new company as well as its 
financial setup. The merger brings 
under one ownership approxim- 
ately 600 theatres in 297 cities 
together with six owned and op- 
erated AM and FM radio stations 
and five TV stations. The radio 
network consists of 353 affiliates 
formerly connected with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, 
while the TV network links 76 
affiliates. 

The consolidation brings into the 
TV operation personalities con- 
nected with United Paramount 
who are believed to be well equip- 
ped to lure talent from NBC and 
from CBS in a move to put out on 

(Please turn to page 658) 
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By HENRY L. BLACKBURN 


| ne must pay greater attention to 
the narrowing gap between earnings and dividends 
as revealed in many recent company reports. A con- 
siderable number of companies are not only experi- 
encing dangerously low margin of earnings over 
dividends but the effect is aggravated by the fact 
that this downtrend is of rather long duration. In 
other words, in such instances, the trend of narrow- 
ing profit margins with respect to dividends is cumu- 
lative. The question may be asked then whether 
under such conditions, these dividend payments may 
not be affected in the future. 

As a matter of record, while 1952 was a satisfac- 
tory year from the standpoint of total dividends, it 
was not so favorable for many individual companies. 
For example, 458 issues paid the same rate as in 
1951, 271 boosted payments, but there were also 
261 that paid less. 

Increases or decreases were not confined to any 
one particular industry or group. On the upside, 
utilities held a prominent place. Although six issues 
in this group lowered dividend rates, 56 continued 
to pay out at the same rate as in 1951, and 37 
issues increased dividends. 


How Some Groups Fared 


Changes in some other groups followed much the 
same pattern. The aircraft stocks, for example, 
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except for two dividend 
rates reduced in 1952, con. 
tinued to reflect the general 
prosperity of the industry 
tary orders. A dozen com. 
panies increased 1952 pay. 
ments and nine duplicated 
their 1951 rates. Motion 
picture companies con. 


contributing heavily to the 
seven issues in the amuse. 
ment group that reduced 
dividends during the year. 


On the basis of numbers, 
issues in the textile group 
fared poorly in 1952. Six 
issues, dividend payers in 
1951, fell by the wayside: 
4 companies increased pay. 
ments, 13 held to 1951 rates, 
and 21 were forced or saw 
fit to tighten the purse 
strings when it came to de. 
claring dividends on con. 
mon stocks. 


It is common knowledge, 
of course, that some indus. 
tries have been in a de. 
pressed or semi-depressed 
state over varied periods of 
time. Among these are the 
motion picture makers and 
exhibitors, the textiles, and 
a segment of retail trade. 
It is true, also, that 1952 
was not a year of clear 
sailing for many industries. 
Price controls made it diff- 
cult for many companies in various industries to 
operate on a normal basis. Material allocation was 
another hampering condition, and the general situa- 
tion was further distorted by the mid-year steel 
strike and its aftermath. 

The strong companies weathered the situation 
without finding it necessary to cut dividends; as a 
matter of fact, 271 of these issues in 1952 increased 
dividend payments. Even at the increased rates, 
these dividends, with possibly a few exceptions, are 
conservative in relation to earnings. Many of these 
companies have paid dividends for periods ranging 
from 20 years to more than a century. They are 
financially strong and should be, in the future, as 
they have been in the past, able to maintain con- 
tinuity of dividends in the face of moderately lower 
earnings. 

There are, of course, companies that cannot boast 
of such dividend records nor lay claim to comparable 
financial strength. In this category are the secondary 
and marginal corporations that are able to show 
good earnings only under the most favorable con- 
ditions, but whose net income dwindles as sales 
decline and high taxes and high operating costs 
remain unchanged. Under such conditions, dividends 
are in a precarious position. Unless management 
has reason to believe a turn for the better is imml- 
nent, it has the alternative of mainntaiing the divi- 
dend to the detriment of financial liquidity, or con- 
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serving cash by cutting or eliminating altogether 
dividend payments. 


What High Yields Mean 


It is seldom that an investor receives any con- 
erete warning as to unfavorable dividend action. 
Signs of dividend uncertainty, however, can be dis- 
cerned by the investor upon examining his holdings 
and calculating yields on the basis of current prices 
of the issues held. Invariably, an abnormally high 
yield—over a considerable period should be interp- 
reted as a “stop, look and ponder” caution signal. 
Another sign to watch for is the price trend of stocks 
held. An issue showing persistent market softness 
with a corresponding rise in yield needs to be 
watched very closely. Such market action is quite 
frequently the forerunner of a reduction in the divi- 
dend or its elimination. 

Of course, even the best companies may trim sails 
when the economic seas get rough. Dividend rates 
may be reduced moderately so that financial liquid- 
ity can be not only maintained but strengthened in 
order to take advantage of opportunities for expan- 
sion. Capable managements of secondary and mar- 
ginal companies also recognize the value of such 
policies. 

Neither price nor yield are separate factors in 
judging the merit of a particular stock. There is 
more to the situation than meets the eye while scan- 
ning stock market quotations or looking at current 
dividend yields. They are factors of importance, but 
they must be considered jointly and weighed in con- 
junction with current earnings and outlook. 

In any event, persistent high yields are a danger 
signal. This is a generality long recognized to have 
much substance, and more especially, under prevail- 
ing conditions. But each issue must be weighed sep- 
arately and apart from all others. 

In the accompanying tabulation, we show, as a 
service to our readers, 13 companies in widely di- 
versified industries that have been showing a falling- 
off in earnings since 1950. Several, based on actual 
or estimated 1952 earnings, have reached a point 
where there is a question as to continuance of the 
current rate. In presenting this tabulation, no in- 
ference is implied or intended that any specific ac- 
tion wil be taken by these companies one way or an- 
other, but rather to indicate 





open up during 1953. There are some in the trade 
already worrying about overproduction and the 
trend of prices, should demand taper. Apparently, 
this latter fear has its origin in reports that while 
some plywood producers were adhering to firm quota- 
tions, others were offering discounts, some of siz- 
able proportions. The big factor, however, has been 
and continues to be labor costs which have moved 
up about 24% since 1949 without counterbalancing 
price increases. This situation is depicted in Georgia- 
Pacific’s income account for the first nine months of 
1952. Net sales of $47.2 milion, compared with $48.4 
million in the first nine months of the previous year. 
Per share earnings in the earlier period of $3.40 
were in contrast to $1.24 reported for the 1952 
period. For the full 1952 year, earnings are estimated 
at $1.75 a share, compared with 1951 net of $3.53 a 
share. Expansion of plant facilities and timber re- 
serves in 1952 was at the cost of financial liquidity, 
cash being reduced from $8.7 million as of Sept. 30, 
1951, to approximately $2.8 milion on the same 
date last year. This loss in liquidity, plus the fact that 
earnings have been in a well-defined downtrend since 
1950—estimated 1952 net providing a thin margin 
over dividend needs, creates uncertainty over the 
current dividend rate. 

Spencer Kelogg & Sons, Inc.: The earnings trend 
of this company differs somewhat from that of others 
shown in the accompanying tabulation. However, a 
net profit equal to 72 cents a share in the 1952 fiscal 
year, does make a startling contrast with $2.98 a 
share earned in the year before and $2.44 a share 
earned in the 1950 fiscal year. Equally surprising 
was that 1952 net income was on $108.7 million in 
net sales, a ratio of but 0.8%, compared with a nine 
year average of 3.8% of net to sales. In accounting 
for the poor 1952 showing, the company states that 
throughout the year, it operated under government- 
imposed price ceilings that made it impossible to 
earn a normal profit. While price control worked a 
hardship on companies in other fields, the burden 
was particularly heavy on co-product producers such 
as this company. As long as price-impositions were 
in force, price schedules for co-products such as 
cotton seed oil and meal, were thrown out of bal- 
ance, the results of which are seen in net income 
figures for fiscal 1952, and in the first quarter ended 
Nov. 30 last, the (Please turn to page 658) 











that the basis of any future 
dividend action may be found 
in the obvious narrowing of 


13 Stocks With Narrowing Dividend Margins 








the margin of earnings over Indicated Earnings Per Share Recent Div. Price Range 
current dividends. ; Dividend 1952 1951 1950 Price Yield 1952-53 
t Sage does — = Bulova Watch... $3.50 $3,752 $4.07 $6.02 40 87%  — 4034-36% 
auled comment on each, Dut Chickasha Cotton Oil 1.008 433 2.39 4.19 13% 7.2 18 -13 
our brief treatment of the two Dayton Rubber 2.00 2.47 4.88 474 23 8.9 2412-1758 
following issues should be of Eversharp 1.40 1.654 1.70 2.30 13% 10.6 13%2-11 
interest Georgia-Pacific Plywood 1.50 1.751 3.53 5.04 172 8.5 2314-144 
ee + ne : Holland Furnace 2.00 2.251 2.02 353 «21 9.5 2234-1934 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood Island Creek Coal 2.00 2.26 4.68 415 27% 7.2 3934-26%e 
Co.: This company, along Macy (R. H.) & Co. 1.60 976 = 2.51 3.35 25 6.4 3172-2434 
with practically all others en- Pfeiffer Brewing 1.60 2.201 2.37 3.05 18% 86 1934-16 
gaged in manufacturing ply- Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 1.50 1.751 2.25 4.33 2012 7.3 21'2-16% 
f 6 i Safeway Stores i 2.40 2.151 2.26 4.84 3434 6.9 3512-2934 
wood have suffered from a Spencer Kellogg & Sons 80 727 298 244 18% 43 2612-17% 
squeeze on profits from in- White Sewing Machine 1.00 1.001 1.21 496 1% 86 1456-101% 





creased labor costs. Sales of 
the material have held up re- 
markably well, so well, in fact 
that in 1952 alone, about 19 


1_Estimated. 








2—Estimated for year ended 3/31/53. 
3—Year ended June 30, 1952. 
4_Estimated for year ended 2/28/53. 
5—52 weeks ended 11/1/52. 


6—Year ended 8/2/52, before capital profit 
of $1.61 a share. 

7—Year ended 8/31/52. 

8—Dividend status uncertain at present. 








new plants went into produc- 
tion and more are expected to 
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ON THE 


N.Y. STOCK 
* EXCHANGE 





By J. S. WILLIAMS 


. —_— 1952, the common stocks of 18 “new” 
companies qualified for listing on the New York 
Stock Exchange. This number compares with 23 new 
listings in the previous year and 24 in 1950. More 
new names will be added in the current year. So far 
in 1953, two candidates for admission as listed issues 
have qualified. 

Quite frequently, stocks, at the time of their debuts 
on the Exchange, are referred to as “new issues” or 
“new companies”. Such reference applies only to the 
fact that the issues are “new” in that the companies 
never previously had shares listed on the Exchange. 
Many of the companies coming over to the New York 
Stock Exchange have been in business for a number 
of years. In some instances, shares of these com- 
panies have been traded in the over-the-counter 
market, or may have been on the New York Curb 
Exchange (recently rechristened American Stock 
Exchange), or some regional market. 


Requirements for Listing 


Not all applicants for listing on the “Big Board” 
are successful in gaining admission. On an average, 
about 100 companies a year make inquiry about the 
terms of listing, and of that number, an average 
of about 20 qualify. Over a period of years, the Ex- 
change expanded its requirements where today for 
a company to qualify for listing, it must be a going 
concern, must have substantial assets and demon- 
strated earning power. Other considerations include 
the degree of national interest in the company, its 
standing in its particular field, the character of the 
market for its products, and relative stability and 
position in its industry. 

To date, among the 1952 and 1953 “newcomers” 
to the New York Stock Exchange, are several with 
old, familiar names to most investors though all are 
well known in their fields. The accompanying tabula- 
tion made up of the 20 companies, sets forth per- 
tinent and interesting data concerning their back- 
ground. We have augmented these statistics with 
the following comment on some of the more repre- 
sentative and attractive issues in the list: 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co., whose origin goes back 
to 1867, is the second largest manufacturer of boilers 
and equipment for electric utility power stations and 
industrial plants, and is the principal maker of 
boilers for the U. S. Navy and Merchant Marine. 

Because of its “know-how” gained from long ex- 
perience in the production of boilers, the company, 
in the course of its career, has extended operations 
to produce such equipment as catalytic reactors, 
fractionators and gasoline towers for the petroleum 
industry ; pulverizers for cement, rock, ore and other 
materials; digesters for the paper making industry, 
and pressure vessels for varied industrial uses. Other 
products include refractory brick and related ma- 
terials, as well as seamless steel tubing. 

The company, with a good earnings record over a 
number of years, has shown an accelerated rate of 
growth in the postwar era. From $57.7 million in 
1946, sales and operating revenues have mounted 
to $164.1 million in 1951, with indications that 1952 
will surpass the previous year inasmuch as sales and 
operating revenues for the nine months to Sept. 30, 
last, were reported at $154 million. Net income for 
the year is estimated at $5.20 a share, compared with 
$5.67 a share in 1951. 

A stock dividend of 5% was paid January 14, 
1953. Except for 1939, cash dividends have been 
paid in every year since 1911 with the current rate 
at $2.00 a share annually. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., made its trading 
debut on the Exchange last March, although the 
company came into existence back in 1938, as a joint 
creation for the further development of fibrous glass 
products of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., and the Corn- 
ing Glass Works. 

In the beginning, fiber glass had one commercial 
use—an air filtering material, principally for warm 
air furnaces and air conditioning units. At present, 
Owens-Corning manufactures more than 80 basic 
types of glass fiber products claimed to be fireproof, 
impervious to moisture; and they will not stretch, 
shrink, rot or decay. From an air filtering material, 
the use of fiber glass has spread to printed and dyed 
fabrics, thermal and (Please turn to page 664) 
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Recent Newcomers to the Stock Exchange 








Long- 

Term 

Debt 
(Millions) 


Capitalization 





Preferred Common 


Stock 


Stock 


(Thousand (Million 


Shares) 


Shares) 


Net 
Working 
Capital 
(Millions) 


Price 
When 
Listed 


Recent 
Price 


Dividend Div. 


Paid Yield 


DESCRIPTION OF BUSINESS 





American Optical Co. 


$12.8 


$38.5 34 


3012 


$2.00! 


6.5% 


One of the world’s principal manufacturers 
and distributors of ophthalmic and optical 
products. 





Amer. Potash & Chem. ......... 


5.2 


94 


g2 


4.1 3634 


3412 


2.00 5.8 


Country's fourth largest producer of potash, 
and the second largest producer of boron 
products. 





Argo Oil Corp. . 


2.0 


3.5 2158 


80 47 


Company develops oil and gas lands, pro- 
duces and sells crude oil and natural gas 
in Texas, Wyoming and New Mexico. 





Babcock & Wilcox ...... 


10.0 


1.4 


52.1 3552 


38 





Blockson Chemical 


1.52 


7.7 2334 


2234 


2.00 5.2 


.60 2.6 


and pipe. 


Second largest manufacturer of boilers for 
industrial plants and electric power sta- 
tions. Also produces seamless steel tubes 








Produces sodium phosphates and by-prod- 
ucts, used as components of synthetic de- 
tergents and soaps as household and 
industrial cleansers. 





Central Illinois Pub. Service 


70.1 


400 


29 


2012 


1.20 5.8 


Serves over 500 communities with a popu- 
lation of 650,000, with electric power and 
some natural gas. Territory is largely agri- 
cultural with coal mining and diversified 
industries. 





Chicago & Sou. Air Lines 


1.5 13% 


21% 





75 3.5 





Fairchild Engine & Airplane 


5.2 


2.3 


73 7% 


81% 


.60 7.3 


Expanding air-line system covering ap- 
proximately 5800 miles of domestic and 
international routes from Chicago south to 
Caribbean points. 





Develops and manufactures planes, mis- 
siles, and gas turbines. Major production 
centers on the C-119 Flying Boxcars. 





Fansteel Metallurgical 


Grace, W. R., & Co. 





2.4 


9.7 2534 


2638 


50! 1.8 





19.4 


130 


2.6 


75.4 


21 4 


and refines rare non-ferrous 
metals. The ores, through a metallurgy 
process, are fabricated into commercial 
shapes and products. 


Produces 








Hammermill Paper 


5.8 


32 


8.0 1738 


1534 


Extensive operating and holding company, 
controlling numerous enterprises in Central 
and South America. Owns Grace Line and 
other important businesses. 








Jefferson Lake Sulphur 


2.0 


97 





Midwest Oil Corp. 


2.6 


4.3 1942 


20% 


1.00 49 


One of leading domestic manufacturers of 
fine writing, printing and domestic pavers. 
Most of pulpwood obtained from Com- 
pany’s timber preserve. 





A moderate-sized unit in the industry, en- 
gaged in mining sulphur by the Frash 
process, from leased deposits in Texas and 
Louisiana. 





5.6 2312 


22%2 


1.051 46 





National Theatres 


25.4 





Owens-Corning Fiberglas 





Raytheon Mfg. 


ys 





Stix, Baer & Fuller 


2.3 


74 





Tung-Sol Electric 


3.0 


40 


5% 
44 
1212 
16% 


23% 


155 26 


An outgrowth of a three-unit merger, this 
see owns and develops oil and gas 
leases located in various western and 
southern states. 





A holding company controling over 500 
theatres, previously affiliated with Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corp., prior to Sep- 
tember 1952. 





Pioneered and expanded in the fiber glass 
field. Develops and produces over 80 basic 
types of products. 





Active in the design, research and manufac- 
ture of electronic, television and allied 
quipment. Now in transistor 
development. 





d 
gag in 





1.20 7.4 


1.25 5.4 





Washington Water Power . 


55.5 


35 


2.3 


2734 


Operates the second largest department 
store in St. Louis. Also constructing a large 
suburban shopping center in adjacent com- 
munity. 











Growing unit in manufacturing of minia- 
ture lamps for automotive and other in- 
dustries. Electron tubes now constitute ma- 
jor share of business. 





Uae 4.5 


Operating utility supplying electricity in 
eastern and north central Washington and 
northern Idaho, serving at retail a popula- 
tion of 470,000 including Spokane and 
other cities. 





Winn & Lovett Groc. 


47 


10.1 1758 


2478 


1.20 4.8 


Growing grocery chain of 188 self-service 
food stores located mainly in Florida and 
the South. 





1_Plus stock. 


2—Combined classes of common stock. 


3—To be listed 2/24/53. 


4_Recent unlisted bid price. 
5—Initial dividend paid 12/24/52. 
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Support 


The following stocks are among 
the sizable number which have 
held up especially well in recent 
periods of general-market soft- 
ness: American Tobacco, Carrier, 
Chrysler, Coca-Cola, Gair, Gen- 
eral Motors, Homestake Mining, 
International Paper, Phillips Pe- 
troleum, Pitney Bowes, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, Scott Paper, Sharp 
& Dohme, Sutherland Paper, Ten- 
nessee Corp., Texas Gulf Produc- 
ing, Truax Traer, Union Oil of 
California and Western Auto 
Supply. 


Upward 


Among stocks trending upward 
at this writing —continuation of 
said trends being subject to the 
usual interruptions — are Ameri- 
ean Tobacco, Associates Invest- 
ment, Bendix Aviation, Climax 
Molybdenum, Central & South 
West, Edison Bros., Kinney, 
McGraw-Hill, Outboard Marine & 
Manufacturing, National Tea, 
Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola. 


Weak 


Stocks recently under greater- 
than-average pressure include 
American Cyanamid, American 
Viscose, Celanese, Deere, Howe 
Sound, Life Savers, Bristol Myers 
and Macy. 


March 


The ancient “beware the Ides 
of March” has no particular ap- 
plication to the stock market. 
True, this month is not distin- 
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guished for bullish market be- 
havior, but its record, on average, 
has been better than that of Feb- 
ruary; and better than that of any 
of the three months April-June. 
In the long history of the Dow 
industrial average there have 
been March net gains in 31 years, 
declines in 25. This exactly re- 
verses the February record of de- 
clines in 81 years, gains in 25. 
Here is the April-June record: 
April, 27 advances, 29 declines; 
May, 29 advances, 26 declines; 
June 28, advances, 27 declines. 
The next strongly favorable sea- 
sonal period is July-August, which 
is looking a good many months 
ahead. On a purely technical basis, 
this March should be a stronger, 
rather than a weaker, month for 
the market because of the ma- 
terial January-February sell-off. 
What the news and shifting in- 
vestment sentiment could do to it 
are something else again. 





Values 


Assuming this is still a bull 
market, and that it will continue 
so for X time, it will be four years 
old in June. It necessarily follows 
that most of the more popular, 
prominent stocks are now far re- 
moved from the bargain counter; 
and that there is something basic- 
ally the matter with most specu- 
lative stocks which still “look 
cheap” at this advanced market 
stage. Those who buy “growth 
stocks” at prices which discount 
any reasonably probable expan- 
sion of earnings for five, or more, 
years ahead are unwise. Those 
who buy speculative stocks mainly 
because they are far under their 
previous top prices will be disap- 
pointed in many more instances 
than not. The writer prefers to 
shop around for reasonably- 
priced values, on analytical ap- 
praisal, among sound stocks which 
































INCREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 

1952 1951 

Acme Steel Co. . Dec. 31 Quar. $ .91 $ .58 
Bendix Aviation Dec. 31 Quar. 1.83 1.37 
Commonwealth Edison Year Dec. 31 2.25 1.93 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Dec. 31 Quar. 45 -38 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel . Dec. 31 Quar. 1.51 .90 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. .. . 12 mos. Dec. 31 3.61 2.67 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Year Dec. 31 5.00 2.91 
Texas Utilities Co. Year Dec. 31 3.12 2.69 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. ......................:06 Dec. 31 Quar. 71 .37 
Chrysler Corp. ... Year Dec. 31 9.04 8.27 
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are not among the most promi- 
nent. 


Example 

At current price of 5714, 
McGraw-Hill is at a record high 
level, yet reasonably priced on 
present, and probable average fu- 
ture, earnings and dividends. The 
company is a major publisher of 
trade journals, catalog and trade 
services, technical training manu- 
als, textbooks, technical and other 
books, etc. It has been forging 
steadily ahead on the “know-how” 
of its business. Earnings rose to 
$7.40 a share in 1952 a new peak, 
against $6.35 in 1951, after taxes 
at, or close to, the 70% ceiling 
rate. At present the House Ways 
and Means Committee appears 
determined to let the excess profits 
tax expire June 30. That might 
possibly result in a moderate 
shrinkage of trade-journal adver- 
tising revenue, although the basic 
uptrend therein was not checked 
by termination of the World-War- 
II EPT. In any event, the com- 
pany would gain largely and di- 
rectly from elimination of EPT, 
probably to the extent of more 
than $2 a share. Thus, the longer- 
term earnings potential, excepting 
under serious general-business de- 
pression, is probably in the vicin- 
ity of $9 to $10 a share. The stock 
is priced at less than 8 times 1952 
earnings, and not over six or so 
times probable future earnings. 
Including extras, dividends last 
year were $3.45. On that basis, the 
current yield is 6%. There is 
every reason to expect a materi- 
ally larger total payment this year 
than last. The possibility in the 
stock, at over double its 1947 low, 
is not spectacular, but should be 
satisfactory. It “analyzes” as a 
sound semi-investment value. 


Mohawk 


Mohawk Carpet earned $2.09 a 
share in 1952, against $2.54 in 





1951 and a record $8.39 in 1950. 
Superficially, that would appear 
to be a poor showing on a stock 
this column has heretofore cited 
as having considerable merit for 
appreciation. However, the perti- 
nent facts are these: The com- 
pany lost money in the second and 
third quarters of 1952, due to ex- 
tremely depressed conditions in 
the carpet and rug trade, and to 
a long strike at its main plant. 
Losses in those two quarters more 
than offset a profit of 63 cents a 
share in the first quarter, so that 
in nine months through Septem- 
ber there was a deficit of 7 cents 
a share. To earn $2.09 for the 
year, therefore, the company 
netted $2.16 a share in the fourth 
quarter, reflecting the sharp late- 
1952 revival in the carpet field to 
which we have previously re- 
ferred. The fourth-quarter profit 
was equal to an annual rate of 
$8.64 a share. It is impossible to 
estimate full-year 1953 results, 
but present indications point to a 
wide betterment of 1952 and 1951 
earnings. Dividends, cut to a $1 
annual basis last September, have 
been restored to a $2 rate. This 
might be raised again, or supple- 
mented by a year-end extra. Pay- 
ments ranged between $3 and 
$3.75 in the years 1948-1951. The 
stock is at 2834, at this writing, 
against postwar low of 24% re- 
corded earlier this vear and 1946 
high of 70. Its book value is close 
to $54 a share. In our view, the 
stock continues to shape up as a 
considerably better than average 
speculation, on a current yield 
basis of better than 6.8%. 


Oil Situation 

As was anticipated, West-Coast 
oil companies have boosted prices 
of crude oil and refined products, 
following termination of most 
OPS price ceilings for the oil in- 
dustry. West-Coast crude has long 











DECREASES SHOWN IN RECENT EARNINGS REPORTS 


American Cyanamid 
Merck & Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Budd Co. 


Beaunit Mills 


Bristol-Myers Co. 

Newport Industries 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

York Corp. 

Real Silk Hosiery Mills ...... 


1952 1951 

Year Dec. 31 $3.07 $4.04 
Year Dec. 31 -96 1.62 

6 mos. Dec. 31 1.63 3.53 
Year Dec. 31 2.42 3.34 

9 mos. Dec. 31 -05 1.60 
Dec. 31 Quar. 34 93 

. Dec. 31 Quar. 37 -63 
Year Dec. 31 4.65 8.06 
Dec. 31 Quar. -04 .13 
.... Year Dec. 31 -05 -65 
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been in moderately short supply. 
That fact, plus the transportation 
costs on crude brought in from 
other areas, provided a supply- 
demand basis supporting higher 
prices in a free market. Earnings 
of companies with a main or large 
stake in the Far West states will 
benefit. These include Union Oil 
of California, Richfield, Superior 
Oil, Standard Oil of California 
and Tide Water Associated. The 
stocks have not responded more 
than modestly to the price-boost 
news, since there was no surprise 
in it; but they are generally at 
higher levels in their 1952-53 
ranges than are most other oil 
issues. The oil situation in the 
populous Atlantic-Seaboard and 
Mid-Continent areas is one of 
substantial over-supply of the 
heating oils; light fuel oil, residual 
oil and kerosine. There is already 
some price weakness. Unless in- 
ventory balance is restored by a 
belated spell of cold weather 
within the rest of the heating 
season, price cutting could spread. 
Gasoline stocks are up only slight- 
ly from a year ago, and are not 
excessive relative to current con- 
suming demand. Some people in 
the industry are agitating for, 
and still predicting, a general 
boost in the price of crude oil. It 
is an eventual probability, due to 
the rising cost of enlarging crude- 
oil reserves; but a doubtful propo- 
sition, outside of the West Coast, 
under the present supply situa- 
tion. Viewing the immediate mar- 
keting picture, managements of 
some of the biggest integrated oil 
companies appear quite cool to the 
idea of higher crude prices. 
Dividends 

A good many companies are 
likely to pay more in dividends 
this year than last. A partial list 
of “candidates” includes Chrysler, 
General Motors, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Firth Carpet, Mohawk Car- 
pet, American Chicle, Boeing, 
Borg-Warner, Container Corp., 
McGraw-Hill, Goodrich, Lone Star 
Cement, Penn-Dixie Cement, Mc- 
Cord Corp., Solar Aircraft and 
Thompson Products. 
Utilities 

Some utilities which might well 
boost dividends, partly to facili- 
tate equity financing to cover part 
of expansion costs, include South- 
ern Company, Cleveland Electric, 
Commonwealth Edison, Houston 
Lighting, Texas Utilities, Florida 
Power, and Public Service of 
Colorado. 

(Please turn to page 658) 
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What's hand por Rusiness: > 


The problem of distributing the very large volume He con- 
sumers’ goods now coming off the production lines, at a rea- 
sonable profit to the distributors, comes close to being the 
major economic problem at 














the present time. Present- 

BUSINESS ACTIVITY day economic theory, as re- 
PER CAPITA BASIS cently stated succinctly by 
ws. ae Prof. Malcolm P. McNair of 
‘a the Harvard Graduate 

BOP sd = School of Business Adminis- 

7 cs tration, leans to the view 


that downturns in the gen- 
eral business trend may well 
have their beginning on the 
consumer goods side of the 
ledger, reflecting the large 
areas of optional expendi- 
tures on the part of con- 
sumers. In this connection, it 
is important to note that con- 
sumer expenditures for dur- 
able and nondurable goods 
constitute over 40 percent of 
the Gross National Product. 

Retailers, particularly the 
larger retailers, are only too 
acutely conscious at the 
present time of the difficul- 
ties involved in inducing cus- 
tomers to spend just that 
small amount more of 
their income that spells 
the difference for retailers 
between operating in the 
black or in the red. Oper- 
ating costs have risen sharply 
in recent years and still are 
rising, putting the emphasis 
on the necessity of steadily 
increasing the dollar volume 
of sales in order to stay in 
the black. During the past 
10 to 12 years, with unit 
selling prices rising rather 
steadily, dollar sales volume 
tended to rise even though 
the physical volume held 
steady. Now, however, with 
prices under pressure and 
with consumer resistance on 
J the increase, the problem 
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becomes that of selling more goods. 

The trek to the suburbs, the increases in suburban-urban 
transportation costs, and the increasing motor vehicle conges- 
tion and attendant parking difficulties are among the important 
factors that are adversely affecting the volume of the city 
department stores. The difficulty is nationwide. Some have 
attempted to meet the problem by establishing branches in 
suburban areas, but this has not proved altogether successful. 
To a considerable extent, it has been found, these drained off 
business from the main urban stores. Within the past year or 
so, a number of the larger retailers throughout the country 
have reverted to what many considered an archaism, i.e., stay- 
ing open one night a week. 

This has helped sales volume to some extent, but not without 
creating additional problems. The labor situation being what 
it is, dissatisfaction and some resignations have occurred in 
sales forces, even though employees are given time off during 
the quiet days to compensate for the evening. In some cases, 
overtime must be paid, resulting in considerable increase in 
operating costs. At the present time, retailers appear to be of 
two minds over the value of evening openings. Whereas some 
retailers have reached the conclusion to discontinue the evening 
opening as unprofitable, others have found it so successful 
that they are staying open another evening, usually Tuesday. 

Household appliances and to a lesser extent furniture, the 
so-called “big ticket’ items, are causing many department 
stores plenty of grief. These departments helped to maintain 
overall sales volume during the postwar years. Now, with ample 
supplies of goods available and with “discount houses” in- 
creasing, business in these departments is tending to decline, 
with traditional markups being squeezed. Some stores, claim- 
ing that they have become nothing more than showrooms for 
the discount houses, have discontinued or are considering dis- 
continuing their household appliance departments. 

One of the well known variety chains, adopting the success- 
ful methods of the grocery supermarkets, is experimenting with 
a few self service stores. For some types of merchandise, this 
may prove to be the answer. A number of department stores, 
in an effort to reduce sales force expenditures and encourage 
“impulse buying”, are using open, unattended counters. Unfor- 
tunately, these also tend to intensify the already vexatious and 
costly problem of shop-lifting. 

The termination of price controls is of little or no help to 
retailers, since they feel that any markups will intensify con- 
sumer resistance and result in diminished volume. The profit 
margin for many department stores and larger retailers al- 
ready is so narrow that traditional markups over buying costs 
must be maintained as a general principle. Manufacturers are 
being hard pressed to reduce their selling prices, in order to 
enable the retailers of their products to stay in the black, but 
manufacturers maintain that they have troubles of their own. 
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The Business Analyst 





MONEY & CREDIT—This country has been losing gold at a 
rather rapid rate in recent months, a development that has 
received comparatively little notice thus far. In the week end- 
ing February 8, alone, the Federal Reserve System lost $110 
million of the precious metal to foreign banks, bringing the 
purchases of gold by these banks to $615 million since Decem- 
ber 10. The rapid increase in foreign gold holdings without 
any concomitant decline in their deposits or holdings of U. S. 
Treasury securities indicates that foreign countries have been 
gaining dollars at a steady rate and this is a marked change 
from conditions prevailing during most of last year when it 
was feared that further devaluations, especially in the Sterling 
area, would be unavoidable. The improvement in the situation 
is the result of abating inflationary pressures abroad, made 
possible by increased production and cuts in foreign imports. 
A continuing factor in the situation is the sizeable American 
aid to other countries which has helped bridge the gap between 
imports and exports. In this country, withdrawals of funds by 
foreign banks to pay for their gold purchases has resulted in 
reducing member bank reserves, thus adding to the prevailing 
money tightness and reinforcing the credit restraints imposed 
by the Central Bank. 

The market for prime securities is still soft and long-term 
Treasuries declined in the week ending February 20 to close 
at new lows for recent years. Thus, the bank-ineligible 2's of 
1972-1967 closed at 95 on February 20, down 3/16 on the 
day and '2 point under levels prevailing at the beginning of 
the year. Dealers in corporates, however, derived some satis- 
faction from the ready placement of two large public utility 
issues; $40 million of Consolidated Edison bonds and $25 mil- 
lion of Niagara Mohawk general mortgages, which were sold 
to the public at yields of 3.38% and 3.406% respectively. 
Both offerings aroused keen investor interest and the issues 
quickly traded at premiums over issue price. It can thus be 
seen that generous terms willl still bring a good deal of long- 
term investment money out of hiding. 

Credit extension by reporting member banks continues in a 
seasonal downtrend with loans and investments at $76.9 billion 
on February 11, down $2.1 billion from the all-time high 
reached on December 17, 1852. In the corresponding 1951- 
1952 period the drop in credit amounted to only $1.2 billion 
and the sharper decline this year appears to indicate that the 
Federal Reserve’s steps aimed at keeping lending within bounds 
are having the desired effect. 
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TRADE—Retail trade was maintained at high levels in the 
week ending Wednesday, February 18, and Dun & Bradstreet 
estimates that total dollar volume was about 2% above the 
corresponding 1952 period. Apparel moved easily with Spring 
promotions coming to the fore in the South and Pacific Coast 
sections. There was some decline in interest in household goods 
which some attributed to the record level of consumer debt 
on which repayments may be becoming burdensome. 
Department store sales in the week ending Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 14, registered a 3% gain over last year with ten districts 
showing year-to-year gains and only two doing worse than a 
year ago. Best record was made by the St. Louis area with an 
11% improvement over the corresponding 1952 week. 
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INDUSTRY—Industrial output has remained at high levels thus 
far in February with the MWS Business Activity Index, in the 
week ending February 14, at 193.4% of the 1935-1939 aver- 
age. This was down slightly from the record 196.7 reached late 
in January but well above the 183.8 level of a year ago. In 
the latest week crude oil runs to stills had a good gain while 
electric power output, lumber shipments and paperboard pro- 
duction also were higher. Lower output levels were seen for 
coal production and freight car loadings. 
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COMMODITIES—Commodity prices recorded a minor ad- 
vance in the week ending February 17 with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of primary markets rising a minuscule 
0.1%. Processed foods were 0.7% higher, mainly because of 
price increases for meats which jumped 2.2%. Farm products 
continued to decline with a loss of 0.4% as prices for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, steers and lambs sought lower levels. 
The index for all commodities other than farm products and 
foods rose 0.1% with higher prices reached by burlap, hides 
and scrap copper. 

The more sensitive wholesale price index of 22 commodities, 


(Please turn to the following page) 
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Essential Statistics 


























































































































Latest Previous Pre- 
Wk.or Wk.or Year Pearl PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
Date Month Month Ago Harbor* 
MILITARY EXPENDITURES—$b (e) Jan 4.0 4.4 3.7 1.55 also computed by the BLS, rose 2.0% in 
Cumulative from mid-1940 Jan 488.0 484.0 438.3 13.8 the week ending February 17 to stand at 
FEDERAL GROSS DEBT—$b Feb. 4 267.4 267.3 269.8 55.2 | 89.5% of the 1947-1949 average. The 
— ——_—— -—— | metals component of this index racked up 
MONEY SUPPLY—$b the biggest gain during the period with a 
Demand Deposits—94 Centers___ | Feb. 11 53.6 53.8 $3.1 26.1 gain of 4.5%. 
Currency in Circulation Feb. 18 29.7 207 28.4 10.7 * * * 
piranlieesgn4 NEW HOUSING STARTS declined to 
New York City—$b Feb. 11 11.5 14.0 9.0 4.26 be alas 
71,00 units in January, a drop of almost 
93 Other Centers—$b Feb. 11 1535 17.4 13.8 7.60 7% from December starts, but 9% above 
PERSONAL INCOMES—$b (cd2) Dec 279.2 275.8 163.4 = 102 January 1952 results, the Bureau of Labor 
Salaries and Wages Dec 186 184 173 66 Statistics has reported. The decline from 
Proprietors’ Incomes Dec 55 53 53 23 December, which was more than seasonal, 
Interest and Dividends —— | Dec. 21 21 21 10 was confined to northern sections of the 
Transfer Payment Dec. 13 13 12 3 country while sharp gains in new home 
(INCOME FROM AGRICULTURE) =— Dec. 2. OB 1 _| building were registered in the southern 
POPULATION—m (e) (cb) fan 158.4 158.2 155.6 133.8 | regions, particularly in the South Central 
Non-Institutional, Age 14 & Over | Jan 110.6 1103 109.3 101.8 | States. Public housing authorities played a 
Civilion Lobor Force ___ | Jan. 62.4 62.9 61.8 55.6 | minor role in new home building during 
mame Nan 19 1.4 2.1 3.8 | January, starting only 4,000 units, about the 
Employed — eee Ps 60.5 61.5 59.7 51.8 | same number as in the previous month but 
In Agriculture | Jan 5.5 5.7 6.2 8.0 | higher than the 3,400 public housing units 
a 55.1 55.8 53.5 43.2 | begun in January, 1952. 
EY OS reer, |) 0 58.2 59.8 57.5 43.8 se * rm 
Weekly Hours —____._| Jan — — . BUSINESS FAILURE in January of 647 
Man-Hours Weekly—b_____| Jan 2.41 2.53 2.39 1.82 | firms was the highest in seven months but 
SSAPLOYERS, Non-Farm—m (th) ia 48.8 48.0 477 37.5 | the lowest January in the last four years, 
Retake oa i ae 7.0 67 69 4.8 | according to data from Dun & Bradstreet. 
ns 13.5 13.4 12.9 7 Although the number of failures increased 
Weekly Hours Dec 41.8 41.2 41.2 40.4 | 11% from December to January, LIABILI- 
cy Me tend hice 173,1 «1718 ~—«*163.6 77.3 | TIES of failing firms at $23.3 million were 
wally ne | Bee 72.36 7078 67.40 21.33: | down somewhat from the preceding month’s 
—— - $23.4 million and sharply below the $26.2 
PRICES—Wholesale (Ib2) Feb. 17 109.5 109.4 112.1 66.9 | million of liabilities involved in January 
Retail (cd)___ —__—— | Nov 2105 2107 210.3 116.2 | 1952 failures. The good showing in this 
Pe tse field was especially marked among com- 
COST OF LIVING (Ib3) nes M4.) 114.3 113.1 100.2 | mercial services where liabilities of failing 
Food —___——— | Dec 113.80 115.0 115.0 113.1 | firms in January, 1953 of $868,000 were 
Clothing et cae 105.1 105.2 108.1 113.8 greatly reduced from the $4,249,000 liabil- 
Rent —— | Dec 1207-0 119.5 115.6 (107.8 | ities of January, 1952. On the other hand, 
RETAIL TRADE—$b** liabilities of failing mining and manufac- 
Retail Store Sales (cd). | Dec 14.4 14.0 13.1 4.7 | turing concerns were somewhat higher at 
Sutis Deo... Boe 5.0 48 43 1.1 | $9,107,000 against $8,365,000 a year 
Non-Durable Goods____-_-______ | Dec 9.4 9.2 8.8 3.6 earlier. 
Dep’t Store Sales (mrb)___________ | Dec 0.87 0.86 0.82 0.34 * * * 
Retail Sales Credit, End Mo. (rb2)_— | Dec 14.2 13.2 12.1 55 Manufacturers shipped 70,369,134 PAS- 
—— — _~ it 7. == as CASINGS to distributors in 
Msap Celliend By tad) Wau **. Dec 23.3 22.8 22.2 146 | 1952, an increase of 10.1% over 1951 and 
Duroble Goods___— | Dec 11.0 11.1 10.9 7 the third highest year on record. The all- 
se Dendiils Deeks ____ | Dee 12.3 117 11.2 7.5 | time high for such shipments was reached 
Shipments—$b (¢d)—Total**- __ | Dec 24.2 23.5 21.0 8.3 in 1950 when “scare-buying” brought ship- 
OR: Aa Dec 12.0 11.7 9.7 4.1 | ments to 84,422,966 units. Production last 
Non-Durable Goods | Dec 12.2 11.8 2 4.2 year amounted to 74,441,064 units, up 
nie EEE — —— | from 65,545,941 the year before. With pro- 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES, End Mo.** duction topping shipments last year, inven- 
Ne I 2 scnendsincnianacen OO 74.9 74.7 74.1 28.6 | tories in the hands of manufacturers rose to 
Manufacturers’ —____ | Dec 43.6 43.6 43.0 16.4 11,244,594 casings at the end of 1952 as 
Wholesalers’ —__ | Dec 10.2 10.2 10.3 4.1 compared with 6,973,419 units on hand the 
Retailers’ ____ Dec 21.1 21.0 20.8 8.1 | year before. 
Dept. Store Stocks (mrb)______ | Dec 2.4 2.4 2.4 1.1 | * a ¥ 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY—1—pc Feb. 14 193.4 1944 1838 141.8 CASH DIVIDEND PAYMENTS by cor- 
(M. W. S.)—1—np Feb. 14 233.8 234.9 218.8 146.5 | porations issuing public reports amounted 
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Latest Previous Pre- 
Dote «Means Menth = Ages Harbors = PRESENT POSITION AND OUTLOOK 
INDUSTRIAL PROD.—1 np (rb)** Dec 235 234 218 174 to $548 million in January, an 8% rise over 
Mining Dec 164 171 163 133 the $506 million paid out in the correspond- 
Durable Goods Mfr Dec 313 304 282 220 ing month of 1952, the Commerce Depart- 
Non-Durable Goods Mfr_________] Dec 194 197 185 151 ment has announced. Manufacturing firms 
cea cia aan 698 698 731 833 had a slight increase in dividend payments 
with food, beverage and tobacco stocks 
Mise. Freight __-_ Ss Jan. 31 374 370 368 379 chalide 6% . iPees cesereo 
iS ee 69 67 72 156 ee ee ee 
an —_| Jan. 31 46 45 54 43 | Pany payments up 7% from a year ago. 
- ______ | In the non-manufacturing sector where di- 
ELEC. POWER Output (Kw.H.) m Feb. 14 8,148 8,129 7,440 3,267 vidends rose 12%, the advance in the 
om eeammataiaeet — | utility and finance industries of one-fifth 
cptidivenradiup tain cima = “ = 108 | and one-sixth respectively, resulted largely 
Cumulative from Jan, 1__--_____| Feb. 14 57:2 50.7 72.3 44.6 from changes in payment debes by single 
p Stocks, End Mo. — sien shad ren 7_~ — major firms. Most of the 15% increase in 
PETROLEUM—(bbls.) m payments by the communications industry 
Crude Output, Daily___ ___| Feb. 14 6.5 6.5 6.4 4.1 resulted from a large arrears payment on 
Gasoline Stocks _______———_'|:*Feb. 14 155 153 150 86 preferred stock by one firm. 
Fuel Oil Stocks Feb. 14 46 46 39 94 
Heating Oil Stocks Feb. 14 75 78 62 55 , be 
LUMBER, Prod.—(bd. ft.) m Feb. 14 243 227 230 632 Production of FREIGHT CARS continued 
Stocks, End Mo. (bd. ft.) b_________] Dec 8.5 8.5 8.1 12.6 |to rise during January and deliveries 
= iteciataan! Thi = amounted to 7,981 units as compared with 
STEEL INGOT PROD. (st) m Jan 9.9 sed se 7.0 |7,845 in December, according to a joint 
Cumulative from Jan. 1 ___ | Jan. 99 93.1 91 747 _ | report by the American Railway Car Insti- 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION tute and the Association of American Rail- 
AWARDS—$m (en) Feb. 19 144 268 222 94 roads. This is the highest monthly delivery 
aie ~ | te 2,587 2,443 1,820 5,692 rate since March 1952. NEW ORDERS 
sori oe —_________ | received by manufacturers were sharply 
MISCELLANEOUS higher in January at 5,536 cars 1,159 the 
Paperboard, New Orders (st)t- Feb. 14 217 332 170 165 month before. Shipments however still were 
Cigarettes, Domestic Sales—b_____} Dec. 30 30 24 17 higher than incoming orders and the order 
Do., Cigars—m Dec. 349 498 368 543 backlog dropped to 77,414 cars on Febru- 
Do., Manufactured Tobacco (Ibs.)m_| Dec. 15 15 14 28 ary 1 from 80,296 the month before. 





b—Billions. cb—Census Bureau. cd—Commerce Dept. cd2—Commerce Dept., seasonally adjusted monthly totals at annual rate, before taxes. 
cdib--Commerce Dept. (1935-9—100), using Labor Bureau and other data. e—Estimated. en—Engineering News-Record. |—Seasonally adjusted index 
(1935-9—100). Ib—Labor Bureau. Ib2—Labor Bureau (1947-9—100). Ib3—Labor Bureau (1947-49—100). It—Long tons. m—Millions. mpt—At mills, 
publishers and in transit. mrb—Magazine of Wall Street, using Federal Reserve Board Data. np—Without compensation for population growth. 
pc—Per capita basis. rb—Federal Reserve Board. rb2—Federal Reserve Board, instalment sale credit and charge accounts. st—Short tons. t—Thousands. 
*—1941; November, or week ended December 6. **—Seasonally adjusted. 
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1 1953 
No. of : 195253 Range 1953 1953 re ae sli EE 
issuer (1925 Cl.—100 High low Feb.13 Feb. 20 100 HIGH PRICED STOCKS 133.3. 119.2 «129.7 = 129.6 
300 COMBINED AVERAGE .......... 212.2 190.7 208.3 + 207.9 -—«|: 100 LOW PRICED STOCKS 253.7 225.2 250.0 2498 
4 Agricultural Implements.......... 295.8 242.8 245.4 242.8Z 4 Investment Trusts ....... 112.7 97.9 107.5 108.6 
10 Aircraft (‘27 Cl.—100) 390.7 278.2 383.6 383.6 ' 3 Liquor ‘27 Cl.—100) 1146.9 843.0 921.7 930.9 
7 Air Lines (‘34 Cl.—100) 777.8 601.1 674.4 668.0 | 11 Machinery 233.7 197.9 224.5 224.5 
F DOIOINBY onsesicccicdsscsseceseiceses 102.7 ZF.) 90.3 89.4 | 3 Mail Order 130.6 113.8 119.0 119.0 
10 Automobile Accessories . 284.2 232.0 276.3 273.7 3 Meat Packing 100.8 75.7 98.1 96.4 
TO AUTOMOBNGS: ....2.60ss0sc5seisense000. 49.4 40.2 47.5 47.9 10 Metals, Miscellaneous 307.4 237.8 268.8 266.2 
3 Baking (‘26 Cl.—100) 27.0 20.8 26.6 27.0A | 4 Paper 452.6 395.3 443.7 452.6A 
3 Business Machines ... : 398.3 358.5 366.4 366.4 24 Petroleum Sia epee 485.1 420.1 440.7 436.1 
2 Bus Lines (‘26 Cl.—100)..... 182.2 141.6 173.6 173.6 | 22 Public Utilities ar 190.6 162.5 188.8 188.8 
GAG MMICIIIRR. 5 2.6577 Nr ieteictavcsdesds 418.0 356.4 3772 373.3 9 Radio & TV (‘27 Cl.—100) 37.0 31.1 35.8 35.1 
S Goal MAING) s..<scsccssic-rcs0cses 16.0 12.9 14.3 14.3 8 Railroad Equipment 64.3 56.1 61.1 61.1 
4 Communications ...................- 68.3 61.7 63.6 63.0 yO ee 53.2 41.3 51.2 51.2 
SIGSNGEUCNGN, 50s seisetcesesssoeninsi 72.3 64.8 68.9 68.2 3 Realty 50.0 38.2 49.5 50.0A 
iF CNTR «ci cdecer ssc deicneedvsasnene 504.9 442.8 500.1 500.1 3 Shipbuilding 25°.4 181.0 247.0 258.4A 
9 Copper & Brass .......... 169.5 138.8 167.6 167.6 i eRe OME 5 5<c<ascssccadsosaseconcs 390.3 301.2 369.8 390.3A 
Ta |” SE ee 95.9 83.2 94.1 94.1 WE Steel Ge GIR oon a ssccscscsscavasesscs 154.8 130.8 142.8 142.8 
5 Department Stores ......... 66.0 58.8 59.6 59.6 3 Sugar 73.1 56.8 59.2 58.0 
5 Drugs & Toilet Articles 233.1 2059 221.8 219.5 2 Sulphur 616.3 530.4 566.9 543.3 
9 Cees Comins ......... 413.2 308.1 3784 3906 I silociicchcscat 197.4 141.2 1428 141.22 
F feel MOH cc ccccsiccsmecc. 05 WIS Wee ae 3 Tires & Rubber ................... 87.3 66.9 82.1 84.6 
2 feed Steves ... 118.8 rc an |) ae |) a i 1 nem 96.2 78.6 95.3 96.2 
3 Furnishings 79.2 59.3 75.4 74.6 | 2 Variety Stores 319.6 294.8 307.2 307.2 
4 Gold Mining 736.4 629.4 713.8 700.6 ' 16 Unclassified (‘49 Cl._—100) 123.3 112.7 122.1 122.1 
A—New High for 1952-1953. Z—New Low for 1952-1953. 
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In a sudden reversal of recent trends, commodity futures 
have ralied strongly since February 9, the low date so far this 
year. The beginning of the two week period ending February 
20 saw a sharp decline in prices and the Dow-Jones Com- 
modity Futures Index fell from 164.27 on February 6 to 161.88 
on February 9. Since then recovery has been general with the 
index up to 165.69 on February 20. May wheat gained three 
cents in the two weeks ending February 20 to close at 231%. 
Reports of dust storms in the winter wheat belt and substantial 
export sales to Japan, India, Pakistan, Italy and the United 
Kingdom were factors arousing bullish sentiment. It is estimated 
that over 400,000,000 bushels of the bread grain have gone 
into the Government loan and this diminution of supplies will 
exert an important influence on prices. May corn gained four 
cents in the period under review to close at 160% on Febru- 


ary 20. Announcement that the CCC would find it necessary 
to market 8 million bushels of deteriorating corn in the next 
ten weeks but would buy new corn to stabilize the market was 
construed as a constructive factor. It is believed that demand 
for corn this season may equal last year’s consumption with 
drop in hog population being offset by record cattle numbers. 
Large amounts of corn appear to be entering the loan and 
this has constrained selling. Cotton futures showed little net 
change in the two weeks ending February 20 and July cotton 
closed at 33.79, up 16 points from its February 6 level. The 
fact that spot cotton prices are close to CCC loan levels has 
brought in supporting orders. The Census Bureau has reported 
that domestic consumption in the five weeks ending January 31 
was only 894,000 bales against 923,000 bales in the same 
period of last year but this had only a transient effect. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX OF 22 BASIC COMMODITIES 
Spot Market Prices—1947-1949, equals 100 


Dote 2Wks. 3Mos. 1Yr. Dec. 6 

Feb.20 Ago Ago Ago 1941 

22 Commodity Index Cv.4 6687.9 §691.1 103.1 S30 
9 Foodstuffs .... peed ke Ate 85.6 849 860 94.9 56.1 
S Boy ANGUS ....055<.5cccccscorcsioviccesse “92 CIP PAG IWOPt 58.3 
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Average 1924-26 equals 100 

1952-53 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 
OS cane 181.2 2145 204.7 958 743 783 65.8 93.8 
BR sera secu 161.9 174.8 1342 836 587 616 57.5 64,7 
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14 Raw Materials, 1923-25 Average equals 100 


Aug. 26, 1939—63.0 Dec. 6, 1941—85.0 


1952-53 1951 1950 1945 1941 1939 1938 1937 
ighi cee. were 192.5 215.4 202.8 111.7 88.9 67.9 57.7 86.6 
oo ARS eer Ae 157.6 176.4 140.8 98.6 58.2 48.9 47.3 54.6 
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Longer wearing truck tires capable of providing 
50°. or more wear than previous types, have been 
introduced by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Made 
with either nylon or rayon cord and a recently de- 
veloped tougher, more resilient rubber, the new tires 
have a wider and flatter tread, permitting 50% more 
non-skid depth than standard tires. Goodyear states 
the increased wearing quality is due to a superior 
blending of carbon blacks in the rubber compounding 
process, wherein the carbon blacks are “atomized” 
into minute particles, resulting in a tougher com- 
pound. 


In response to an urgent cable, Parke, Davis & Co., 
early last month rushed more than 6,000 doses of 
Camoquin by plane to Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, to quell an epidemic of malaria there. It is 
said tests have shown Camoquin to be up to 25 times 
as effective as quinine, and although single doses ap- 
pear to have favorable results, the drug has such 
low toxicity that adults can take doses three times a 
day for five days, if necessary. 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., it is announced, 
has received an order from the Air Force for a large 
number of twin-engine pressurized cargo transports, 
designated C-131C’s. The plane, based on the design 
of the 44-passenger Convair-Liner now in produc- 
tion as a commercial transport, can be readily con- 
verted into a cargo, passenger, air evacuation, or 
troop transport. It has a wingspan of a little more 
than 105 feet; its cargo compartment has a capacity 
of 2600 cubic feet, and its standard gross weight 
will be 48,000 pounds. It will be powered by two 
Pratt & Whitney 2500-hp. engines. 


Good news for amateur paper hangers is contained 
in Hercules Power Co.’s announcement that its CMC, 
short for sodium carboxymethylcellulose, permits 
the manufacture of a cellulose wallpaper adhesive 
with slow-drying qualities. This means that the paper 
hanger has time to get the paper on the wall and 
then move it up or down for pattern alignment. 
Other advantages are that the adhesive can be easily 
mixed in hot or cold water, and any adhesive stains 
on the design side of the paper can be readily re- 
moved with a wet cloth or sponge. The new adhesive 
is not a product of Hercules Powder, but is expected 
to be produced by companies specializing in adhe- 
sives, using CMC as a base ingredient. 


The recently completed liquid oxygen plant of Air 
Reduction Sales Co., a division of Air Reduction Co., 
commenced delivery of oxygen to industrial cus- 
tomers within the last few weeks. The plant located 
at Butler, Pa., and erected at a cost of “‘several mil- 
lion dollars” supplied oxygen directly by pipeline to 
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the Butler plants of Armco Steel Corp., and Pullman 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., a subsidiary of Pullman, Ine. 
The new plant will also produce argon and nitrogen, 
primarily for distribution to industrial users through- 
out the midwest. 


Figures add and print automatically as they are 
entered on the keyboard of National Cash Register 
Co.’s new National “Live” Keyboard Adding Ma- 
chine which was placed on the market last month. 
The “live” keyboard eliminates the need for the hand 
to shift from its position over the numerals to a motor 
bar. For example, in entering an amount, say $1,235.- 
00, the operator simply presses, in order, the 1, 2, 3 
keys in the normal manner, and then depresses the 
last figure, 5, all the way. The full amount is then 
instantly added and printed. National believes this 
development in adding machines to be the most far- 
reaching since their introduction more than 60 
years ago. 


The new $12 million bauxite mining operation of 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., at Jamaica, 
B. W. I., got under way last month with the loading 
of the first 10,000 ton shipment of ore destined for 
the company’s Baton Rouge, La., plant for process- 
ing. In back of this announcement is the story of 
constructing complete mining facilities at the prop- 
erty and the solving of the problem of moving eco- 
nomically thousands of tons of bauxite daily from 
inland ore bodies to deep water on the coast. The 
southwest coast, closest shipping point, is fringed 
by sheer, 500-foot limestone cliffs. After considering 
rail, truck, belt conveyor, aerial tram or pipeline as 
means of transporting the ore, it was decided that a 
railroad would prove the most economical in the 
long run. To build the road required excavating more 
than 600,000 cubic yards of rock and the use of 425 
tons of dynamite. The road, now runs 13 miles to 
Port Kaiser, where ore handling facilities and a 995- 
foot pier have been constructed. At the mine, ore is 
stripped from the ground by diesel power shovels 
and draglines. 


Southern Pacific Railroad plans to purchase an- 
other 100 diesel locomotives, comprising 150 units 
with a total of approximately 225,000-hp. Upon de- 
livery of this new equipment the road’s fleet of diesels 
will be increased to more than 1400 units with a total 
of almost 2 million horsepower. The new purchases 
will be divided between 77 freight locomotives, 
ranging from 800 to 6,000-hp.; nineteen 1200-hp. 
switchers, and four 6,750-hp. passenger locomotives. 
It is estimated that the cost of the new diesels will 
raise to almost $200 million the road’s investment in 
1,257 locomotive units in the postwar years. 
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The Merger of ABC and 
Paramount 





(Continued from page 645) 


the air stronger programs with 
which to enlarge audiences and to 
gain advertising contracts. The 
company’s only exclusive “big 
name” properties now are Ozzie 
and Harriet Nelson, Paul Whit- 
man, Walter Winchell and Don 
MeNeill. 

Some shifting of TV station 
ownership will be required to 
complete the combination since, 
under present regulations, no sin- 
gle ownership may include more 
than five TV stations. ABC al- 
ready had the alloted number, in- 
cluding an outlet in Chicago, while 
United Paramount through a sub- 
sidiary owned a Chicago station. 
Hence, Paramount Theatres has 
arranged to sell its Chicago video 
station, WBKB, to Columbia 
Broadcasting for $6 million, but 
the ABC outlet in Chicago plans 
to change its call letters from 
WENR-TV on Channel 7 to 
WBKB. The UPT station on Chan- 
nel 4 new using the call letters 
WBKB is being disposed of to 
CBS, which thereby gains an out- 
let in Chicago. 


Details of Exchange of Shares 


On the financial side, the con- 
solidation is being effected by an 
exchange of stock. United Para- 
mount Theatres stockholders need 
take no action, since this com- 
pany is the surviving corporate 
body. Its shares are being ex- 
changed for those of American 
Broadcasting. The latter’s stock- 
holders are entitled to receive for 
their presently outstanding 1,689,- 
017 common shares a total of 
608,047 shares of 5 per cent $20 
par preferred and 666,717 com- 
mon shares of the consolidated 
company. On a share basis, ABC 
holders receive 15/38th of a share 
of common and 36/100th of a 
share of new preferred for each 
share of ABC. The preferred is 
expected to be placed on a 25-cent 
quarterly dividend basis. Whether 
the enlarged common capitaliza- 
tion will receive dividends at the 
same rate as had been currently 
paid to UPT stockholders has not 
been made clear. 


The question of common divi- 


dends may depend on the man- 
agement’s determination of finan- 
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cial requirements for bolstering 
ABC in the television field. The 
latter’s operations have been un- 
profitable lately and, as a matter 
of fact, earnings have been neg- 
ligible for several years. ABC re- 
ported for the first nine months 
of 1952 a modest improvement in 
sales despite a poor third quarter 
showing. Operations resulted in 
a net loss of $659,000 after a tax 
credit of $336,000 in the nine 
months. Full year’s results are 
estimated to have enlarged the 
loss. From a tax angle, the ABC 
unit’s losses may prove helpful 
in offsetting taxes accrued on 
profits earned by the theatre divi- 
sion. 

It seems plain that the TV 
division has gained much needed 
financial strength as well as prom- 
ising management personnel, 
while the theatre unit has added 
speculative potentialities which 
may prove stimulating in the long 
run. The United Paramount man- 
agement sets forth its optimism 
in this manner: 

“We believe that the addition 
of ABC presents the company and 
its stockholders with a splendid 
opportunity for growth. While 
continuing in our efforts to pre- 
sent the best theatre entertain- 
ment available, we plan a number 
of steps to strengthen the ABC 
operation. These will, of course, 
take time. But in our march for- 
ward, we shall do our best to build 
a strong, public-minded and prof- 
itable company serving the best 
interests of the public, our stock- 
holders, employees and associates 
in the theatre and broadcasting 
fields.” 





Stocks in a Doubtful Position 





(Continued from page 647) 


current fiscal period. in which, on 
net sales of $28.1 million per share 
earnings for the capital stock 
amounted to 28 cents. With the 
abolishment of price controls, 
Spencer Kellogg appears to be in 
a position to regain some of the 
earning power of former years. 
During 1952, two dividend reduc- 
tions brought quarterly payments 
down from 50 cents to 20 cents a 
share. An unfavorable feature in 
the company’s balance sheet as of 
August 30, last, is the depletion 
of cash resources, standing at that 
time at $2.1 milion, compared to 
$6.3 million a year earlier. On the 
basis of current earnings, the cur- 


rent 80 cents a share annual divi- 
dend rate could be maintained, 
but a good deal of progress must 
be made in the future to rebuild 
liquid assets. 





For Profit and Income 





(Continued from page 651) 


The Celotex Corp. 


Net Sales in the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, last, fell to $52 
million, a decline of 12% from 
$59.2 million reported for the pre- 
vious fiscal year. A considerable 
portion of this loss can be traced 
to a ten-week strike at the main 
plant of Celotex at Marrero, La., 
in the second and third quarters 
and to external labor disturbances 
affecting operations at some of its 
other plants. The devastating ef- 
fect of these strikes, together with 
increased expenses arising there- 
from, is clearly delineated by first 
nine months’ figures showing net 
sales of $34.5 million and net earn- 
ings for the common stock of 31 
cents a share. In the nine months 
to July 3, 1951, net sales were 
$43.3 million and $2.74 a share 
was shown for the junior issue. 
For the full 12-months of the 
1952 fiscal year, net for the com- 
mon was equal to $1.49 a share, 
of which $1.18 a share was earned 
in the final quarter which pro- 
duced sales of $17.5 million. In 
other words, better than 33.6% 
of 1952’s total sales and 80% of 
common share earnings were re- 
corded in the final quarter of the 
fiscal year. With housing and 
other types of construction hold- 
ing at a high level in the current 
fiscal year, Celotex should expe- 
rience a good demand for its prod- 
ucts, and a better rate of earnings. 





COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica is one of the smallest of the 

Latin American republics, about the size 
of Vermont and New Hampshire com- 
bined. Democratic in government, with a 
literate and progressive people, it faces 
serious economic problems. 
This book reports the findings of a sur- 
vey team commissioned to look into de- 
velopments in the various segments of 
the Costa Rican economy and recommend 
specific measures for improvement that 
might be undertaken, especially with 
technical and financial assistance from 
foreign and international agencies. It 
presents a factual picture useful not 
only to persons concerned with Costa 
Rican and Central American affairs, but 
with the whole problem of aid to under- 
developed areas. 


The Twentieth Century Fund $3.00 
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The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
will answer. by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on 
any listed seourities in which you may be interested or on the standing 
and reliability of your broker. This service in conjunction with your 
subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to you. It is 
subject only to the following conditions: 

1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 

2. Confineyourrequests to three listed securities at reasonable intervals. 
3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self- 


addressed envelope. 


4. No inquiry will be answered which is mailed in our postpaid reply 


envelope. 


5. Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





Willy Overland Motors 

“As a subscriber to your worthy 
magazine I would apreciate a report on 
Willys Overland Motors Co., and in- 
clude backlog of orders.” 

C. P., Salina, Kansas 

Sales of $301,695,020—exceed- 
ing any previous year—were re- 
ported by Willys Overland Motors 
for its fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30. This is a gain of 37% over 
1951 sales of $219,861,553. 

Net income before taxes was 
$18,583,599, an increase of 30% 
over last year’s $14,267,566, after 
provision of $12,499,000 for es- 
timated Federal income, surtax, 
excess profit and Canadian in- 
come taxes, net income for 1952 
was $6,083,599. In 1951 the com- 
pany earned $4,585,566 after pro- 
viding $9,682,000 for taxes. 

The 1952 net profit was equiva- 
lent after preferred dividends to 
$2.01 a share on 2,795,704 shares 
of common stock outstanding, 
compared with $1.46 a share in 
1951. Virtually all of the 1952 
final quarter earnings were de- 
rived from September operations 
alone because of the interruption 
of earnings in July and August 
when the national steel strike 
brought about temporary curtail- 
ment of supplies. The September 
pace of operation and earnings 
was accelerated in subsequent 
months. 

Present contracts with the U.S. 
Ordnance Corps calls for produc- 
tion of military jeeps at a uniform 
monthly rate until near the middle 
of the company’s 1954 fiscal year. 
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Backlog of orders for civilian 
and military delivery of approxi- 
mately $225 million is an encour- 
aging factor. 

With purchase of 6500 shares 
of the company’s own preferred 
stock for sinking fund purposes 
during 1952, the number of shares 
outstanding was reduced to 
101,145. The total of 54,000 shares 
purchased since the stock issuance 
in June, 1946, amounts to 35% 
of the original issue of 155,145 
shares. 

The common stockholders 
equity of $54,366,762 at Septem- 
ber 30 was equivalent to $19.45 a 
share, reflecting a steady unin- 
terrupted rise over a 12 year pe- 
riod in the common stock book 
value. 

During the year, approximately 
$9 million was invested in new 
production equipment, tools and 
factory facilities and $437.630 
was spent for purchase of Willys 
preferred stock. In spite of this 
extraordinary investment in the 
new passenger car, working cap- 
ital of $25,118,566 remained ap- 
proximately the same as at the 
1952 year-end when working cap- 
ital was $25,667,018. 

No dividends have been paid on 
the common stock. 


Solar Aircraft Company 


“T have been a subscriber to your 
publication for a good many years and 
as I believe our defense program will 
continue for at least several years, I 
am interested in receiving late earning 
data on Solar Aircraft Company as I 
believe they have substantial defense 


contracts. Please report recent backlog, 
ete.” 
R. D., Raleigh, N.C. 


Record sales and earnings of 
Solar Aircraft Company for the 
first half of the current fiscal 
year were reported. 

Sales for the six months ended 
October 31, 1952 were $32,837,400 
against sales of $23,042,900 in the 
similar months a year earlier, or 
an increase of 42%. 

Net income for the six months 
period was $1,739,700, which was 
equivalent after preferred divi- 
dend provision to $2.93 a share on 
587,898 common shares outstand- 
ing. The net included non-recur- 
ring income of $975,600 or $1.66 
a common share; without this 
non-recurring item net income 
from operations was $764,100 or 
$1.27 a common share. The net 
income figures compared with in- 
come of $564,800 or $1.18 a com- 
mon share on 454,234 outstanding 
shares in the six months ended 
October 31, 1951. 


Solar’s backlog of unfilled ord- 
ers last November exceeded $92 
million and both production and 
sales are expected to reach new 
highs in the next six months. In 
addition, new orders are continu- 
ing to be received. As a result, the 
company is making a concerted 
effort to produce more goods in 
existing factory space in Santiago 
and Des Moines, Iowa, through 
better tooling, introduction of 
mass production methods, and 
through greater efforts by em- 
ployees. 


Solar is likely to be producing 
at record levels for the Armed 
Forces for several years rather 
than the 2 or 3 vears formerly 
considered as the period of re- 
armament buildup. Based on the 
observations during a recent Eu- 
ropean trip the president of the 
company stated “that the extend- 
ed rearmament buildup is likely 
even if there is no actual warfare 
in Europe although the skies are 
not clear and we are living in 
danger.” 

Non-recurring income in the 
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earnings for the latest six months 
resulted from sale of the Grand 


Avenue plant in Des Moines, 
Iowa. A year ago Solar built and 
put into operation the new 
Wakonda plant in Des Moines and 
sold the Grand Avenue plant un- 
der a lease-back arrangement. 

Earnings for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1952 were $2.37 
a share against $2.55 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Dividends of $1.00 per share 
were declared in 1952 against 
payment of 80 cents in 1951. 


Florsheim Shoe Company 

“Please submit comparative earnings 
of Florsheim Shoe Company for the 
past two fiscal years and dividend pay- 
ments. As I ama stockholder in Int. Shoe 
Co. which is acquiring control of Flor- 
sheim, I am interested in receiving per- 
tinent data on the latter company. 

O. C., Independence, Mo. 

Operations of Florsheim Shoe 
Company for the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1952 resulted in a net 
profit of $1,230,175 after adequate 
provision for doubtful accounts, 
depreciation, Federal taxes on in- 
come and other taxes. 

Earnings were equivalent to 
$1.77 per share on 415,407 shares 
of class A common stock and 
8814 cents per share on 559,400 
shares of class B common stock 
outstanding on October 31, 1952. 
This compares with earnings of 
$1.47 per share on 415,737 shares 
of class A common stock and 7314 
cents per share on 559,400 shares 
of class B common stock for the 
previous fiscal year. 

A strike against the company 
at the beginning of this fiscal year 
closed manufacturing plants for 
more than ten weeks. This pro- 
tracted shut-down, and the addi- 
tional costs attendant to the re- 
sumption of operations, adverse- 
ly affected both production and 
earnings. 

During the year the company 
acquired all the outstanding cap- 
ital stock of the L. J. O’Neill Shoe 
Company of St. Louis, Missouri 
for the purpose of expanding fa- 
cilities for the manufacture of 
women’s shoes. 

The company manufactures 
quality shoes for men and women 
and currently plants are at high 
production and a satisfactory de- 
mand continues for company’s 
products. The outlook for 1953 
early months appears favorable. 

Balance sheet as of October 31, 
1952 showed total current assets 
of $12.987,322 total current liabil- 
ities of $2,568,481 leaving net cur- 
rent assets of $10,418,841. Quart- 
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erly dividends of 25 cents per 
share were paid on the class A 
common stock in 1952 and 1951. 


Lukens Steel Company 


“Please report to what extent the 
long steel strike last year affected 
operations of Lukens Steel Co. and also 
give net income and dividend disburse- 


ments.” 
R. H., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Lukens Steel Company for its 
1952 fiscal year ended October 25 
reported net income of $2,316,791 
after provision for payment of in- 
come taxes of $3,947,429. This is 
equivalent to $7.29 a share on the 
317,976 shares of capital stock of 
the company. 

This corresponds to $11.16 a 
share for the 1951 fiscal year 
when the net income was 
$3,549,567 after provision for 
payment of income taxes of 
$9,330,500. 

Sales of the company, including 
those of its two divisions, By- 
Products Steels Company and 
Lukenweld for the 1952 fiscal year 
totalled $69,616,358 in contrast to 
a 1951 fiscal year total of 
$80,546,418. 

Had it not been for the national 
steel strike of last summer, the 
sales figure would have been the 
largest in the company’s history, 
according to the president. He 
conservatively estimated that the 
64 day work stoppage at Lukens 
caused a loss in sales volume of 
approximately $15 million. 

The net worth of the company, 
now in its 143rd vear of iron and 


steel making, has _ increased 
$1,044.887 to reach a total of 


$24,220,411 at the close of its 1952 
fiscal year, equal to $76.17 a 
share. 

Dividends paid in 1952 totalled 
$2.50 a share against $4.50 paid 
in 1951. 


Pacific Finance Corporation 

“T have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for a good many years and 
would appreciate receiving late infor- 
mation in regard to Pacific Finance Cor- 
poration and also its plans to increase 
authorized common stock in the near 
future.” ; 

R. M., Saginaw, Michigan 

Pacific Finance Corporation’s 
total volume of business and net 
earnings for 1952 were the high- 
est in the company’s 32 year his- 
tory. 

Net income for the year was 
$3,558,440 as compared to $2,294,- 
008 in 1951. After deducting pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, net 
income for common stock was 
$3,209,030, equal to $3.96 per 
share, compared to $3.54 per share 


in 1951. The 1952 earnings reflect 
a reduction in Federal income 
taxes of approximately $735,000, 
or 91 cents a share, as a result of 
changing to the “‘reserve” method 
of deducting credit losses for in- 
come tax purposes. 

Dividends totalling $2.00 per 
share on the common stock were 
paid during 1952. 

A 386% increase over 1951 was 
shown in the volume of loans and 
discounts acquired, with the total 
reaching $431,517,112. 

Loans and discounts outstand- 
ing at the end of 1952 equalled 
$197,065,533, the highest total 
ever reached by the company. This 
represents an increase of $39,693,- 
627 over the 1951 total of $157,- 
371,906. 

During the year Pacific Finance 
increased its capital funds nearly 
50% from a total of $39,172,745 
to $58,010,834. 

The company plans, subject to 
approval by stockholders an in- 
crease in the authorized common 
stock, to issue 137,500 shares of 
its common stock on or about 
March 31, 1953 in exchange for 
all of the capital stock of Motors 
Acceptance Company. The acquisi- 
tion of that company, which con- 
ducts sales finance and consumer 
loan business through 17 offices 
in principal Wisconsin cities, will 
bring to 176 the number of offices 
operated by Pacific Finance. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

“T have been told that Food Fair 
Stores is a growth company in the gro- 
cery chain group and so would like to 
know how the company ranks among the 
major retail food organizations and 
also recent earnings and new stores 
opened recently or in prospect of open- 
mg. 

i E. N., Bowling Green, Ky. 

Food Fair Stores, Inc., operator 
of a chain of supermarkets extend- 
ing from New York to Florida, 
scored an increase in net earnings 
on a record high volume of sales 
in the 40 weeks ended January 31, 
1953. 

Sales for the period amounted 
to $222,192,332, or 15.46% above 
the previous record high sales of 
$192,439,662 for the 40 weeks 
ended February 2, 1952. Net in- 
come after all charges and taxes 
was $3,362,320. This is equal after 
preferred dividend requirements 
to $1.38 per share on $2,259,673 
shares of common stock. It com- 
pares with net income of $3,272,- 
220 earned in the corresponding 
period of the preceding fiscal year, 
or $1.33 per share on the same 

(Please turn to page 664) 
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In- *Copies of the complete 1952 Annual Report of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 

ces poration will be gladly furnished on request. Included with the report is an 

rer illustrated booklet that describes the ¢ orporation’s products—Alloys, Carbons, 

its Gases, Chemicals, and Plastics—-and highlights its expanded production facilities. 

73 For copies of the report and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union 

m- Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

2,- Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Subsidiaries include 

ng 

ar, BakeELITE, KRENE, and Vinytire Plastics ¢ DyneL TextiLe Fisers ¢ Linpe Oxygen ¢ Prest-O-Lire Acetylene 
me Nationan Carbons ¢ Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries ¢ AcHEeson Electrodes ¢ Prestone and Trek Anti-Freezes 


Pyrorax Gas ¢ ELecrromet Alloys and Metals « Haynes STELLITE Alloys ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Consolidated balance sheet as of December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in banks and on hand 
Marketable Securities: 
U. S. Government Obligations 


Other Marketable Securities 


Less Reserves 
Accounts and Notes Receivable: 

DEOUOE GUNe OCCT PROTA. ok 6 ek ei eas cnecdacaen 

Motor and Other Wholesale................... 

Open Accounts, Notes, Mortgages 

Direct Loan Receivables 

Sundry Accounts and Notes 


Less Reserves for: 
IMOATRON BMCOIME «266.6 ike wseescaaes 
Losses on Accounts and Notes 
Total Reserves. . . 
— Current Assets: 


Trade Accounts and Notes Receivable ““Manufac deeittedt Cc eeesed 


Premiums Receivable-‘‘Insurance C Jompanies’ 
Inventories-‘‘Manufacturing Companies’ 


Total Current Assets. . . 
FIXED AND OTHER ASSETsS: 


Land, Buildings, and Equipment ‘‘Manufacturing Companies” 
Company Cars—used by Representatives 
Cash Surrender Value Life Insurance 
Repossessions—at depreciated values 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid Interest and Discount... . 
Prepaid Insurance and Expenses. . 


$ 65 540 175 
13 632 383 


$ 79 172 558 
464 567. 


$570 189 287 
151 333 622 
121 558 088 
48 598 257 

3 838 003 


$895 517 257, 


$ 41 084 860 
14 012 727 


$ 55 097 587 


$ 7 454 341 
494 123 


_13 436 814 


$ 8 470 626 
1 478 658 

97 693 

661 208 


$ 4 500 892 


1 019 227, 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS . 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes Payable— Unsecured Short Term 
Accounts Payable: 
Credit Balances of Manufacturing and Selling Agents 
Sundry. . 
Due Customers only when Receivables are collected 
Accrued Income and Excess Profits Taxes 
EOF PAROS. . 6006s. 
Customers’ Loss Reserves. 


Total Current Liabilities 


UNEARNED PREMIUMS—* 
RESERVES FOR: 
Losses and Loss Expense—‘‘Insurance Companies”. . 
Fluctuations in Security Values. 
UNSECUR ED NOTES: 
Notes, 234 % due oe 1957 
Notes, sod due 1961 
Note, 3% due 1963 Bese Wises Wieseis wordings. SEWN ona Rte Ss 


SU BORDIN, ATED UNSECURED NOTES: 
Notes, 3% due 1957............ 
Note, 344% rid 1958 
Notes, 3 


‘INSURANCE COMPANIES” 


5% due 1964. . beat deat | 


CAPY rAL STOCK AND SU RPLUS S: 

Common Stock—$10 par value: Authorized—6,000,000 shares 
Issued and Outstanding—4,564,334 full shares and 172 shares 
of fractional scrip 

Capital Surplus 


SUR MTETEEMNMES Sree cao tcechciecsts Scone hea aio area Ree Par meee 


$ 12 156 081 
12 605 189 
9 029 051 
27 474 607 
357 933 

24 370 585 


$ 6 698 348 
* 575 258 
$ 34 000 000 


40 000 000 
50 000 000 


25 000 000 
10 000 000 
25 000 000, 


fp 


45 645 060 
15 369 499 
73 194 733, 


fp 


$ 75 211 469 


78 707 991 


840 419 670 


__21 385 278 
$1 015 724 408 
10 708 185 


5 520 
5 


5 520 11 
$1 031 952 712 


RL 
or 
~] 
~] 


165 500 


88 993 446 
158 946 


40 252 039 


1] 


273 606 
124 000 000 


60 000 000 
58 829 


134 209 292 
$1 031 952 712 
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erica buy what it wants 


A SOUND CREDIT SYSTEM is of prime 
importance to the economic welfare of our country 








and its citizens. The Total Consumer Credit out- 
A few facts, as of standing under such system should be in proper 
December 31, 1952 and 1951 proportion to current Total Disposable Personal 
Income (after taxes). 

‘enre ATR sERATIONG Total Disposable Personal Income for 1952 was 
CONSOLIDATED OPERATIONS $242,900,000,000, compared with $75,700,000,000 
1952 1951 for 1940. Total Consumer Credit outstanding 
Groes Finance Receivables December 31, 1952, including all Instalment 
EGCOMIECR. oon sc nt $2 907 587 057 $2 783 942 471 Credit was $23,975,000,000, compared with 
iain iat iiaiaaiiiaiaas $8,163,000,000, on December an, 1940. Total In- 
Ticiihnen 53 278 791 41 604 516 stalment Credit outstanding was $16,506,000,000 
for 1952, compared with $5,417,000,000 for 1940. 

Net Sales of Manu- . : 
facturing Companies 102 223 306 99 115 875 Total Consumer Credit outstanding December 


31, 1952 was 9.87% of Total Disposable Personal 


3 - > 29 < 2( é 0 “ds ne rg 

Gross Income. .... 129 307 120 SG: Oe o Income for 1952, compared with 10.78% for 1940. 

Net income from Current Total Instalment Credit alone was only 6.80% of 
Operations, before Total Disposable Personal Income for 1952, com- 


United States and pared with 7.15° for 1940. Automobile Instal- 


Canadian Income Taxes 42 350 470 44 937 240 ‘ : Sac 
: é ment Credit alone was only 2.14% on December 
United States and : 31, 1952, compared with 2.28% for 1940. 
Canadian Income Taxes 23 301 163 24 223 353 oP j . : ? 
Pai itaeak Mian [he average American is his own best Credit 
apt A  eedpeit Sned ae Man. That is why COMMERCIAL CREDIT is proud 
3 Te ‘redit ... 765 06 1 000 000 : : : son Pp = 
eT sailed of having made over TWO BILLION NINE 
Salaries, Wages, ae Oe my HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS available 
Commissions ......... 50 581 822 46 625 518 


during 1952: 

TO MANUFACTURERS to increase their work- 
NET INCOME ing capital, their capacity, and their volume; to 
2 ‘ : buy for cash or discount their purchases. 


1952 1951 “as va spa . - . 
o ; pra ss oe TO WHOLESALERS to broaden their distribu- 
Finance Companies. ..... $12 197 428 $11 873 474 tion through distributors and dealers. 
Insurance Companies... . 3 531 614 3 265 108 TO RETAILERS for “‘floor planning” their mer- 
Manufacturing Companies 4 085 265 4 575 305 chandise and thereby stimulate their sales and 
é 7 accelerate delivery. 
Net Income from Current ce 5 
Operations........ $19 814 307 $19 713 887 TO CONSUMERS to help them buy, and use 
while paying for, automobiles, appliances and time 
Net Income per share on a ne: and labor-saving machinery. Also, to help them 
Common Stock* . . $ 4.34 $ 4.33 budget expenditures or meet emergencies with 
United States and ‘Small Loans”’ repayable in instalments. 
Canadian Taxes on . ’ F F . 
See a 4.94 5.53 COMMERCIAL CREDIT will continue to devote its 
resources, now in excess of One Billion Dollars 
a= —— 29.40 27.50 and its experienced personnel to help American 
Sernrumers nt sai SoS Industry to produce and distribute and Consumers 
«Adjusted for distribution of one share for each share held to buy their products and thereby further improve 
July 1, 1952. the American standard of living. 
ee > ‘ This will be done by helping America buy what 


it wants through the continued judicious extension 
of credit. 


‘Te activities of Commercial Credit Company are 

operated through three divisions, consisting of its Finance Cll 

Companies, Insurance Companies and Manufacturing _ ’ 

, . CHAIRMAN 

Companies. 

Gross Receivables acquired by its Finance Companies, . 

Earned Premiums of its Insurance Companies and Net 

Sales of its Manufacturing Companies were larger than 
g I 4 


P P : . 1 PRESIDENT 
for any previous year in the history of the Company. 





MORE THAN 400 OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Detailed Report is Available Upon Request 


OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS IN RESOURCES 
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Answers to Inquiries 





(Continued from page 660) 


share basis. 

Earnings for the 40 weeks after 
all charges but before Federal in- 
come taxes were $7,664,420, com- 
pared with $7,151,820 earned on 
a similar basis in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding fiscal 
year. 

The Food Fair supermarkets 
have been opened in February in 
Riviera Beach and Fort Lauder- 
dale Florida. 

Four units are scheduled to be 
opened in March in Westchester, 
Pa., Clifton and Passaic, N. J., 
and Lake Worth, Florida. Two are 
due to be added in April, in Far 
Rockaway, Long Island, N. Y. and 
Brighton, N. J. These will bring 
to 167 the number of units in the 
chain. 21 additional units either 
now under construction or con- 
struction of which will begin 
shortly are likely to be opened by 
mid-1954. Warehousing and truck- 
ing facilities will be enlarged also, 
to service the expanded chain. 

Declining prices for meats and 
other foods at the retail level serve 
throughout the retail food busi- 
ness to restrict progress in in- 
creasing dollar sales volume. Nev- 
ertheless, and notwithstanding the 
pressure of keen competition on 
profit margins, the management 
of Food Fair Stores, Inc. view the 
outlook with confidence, and is 
setting its sights at continued ex- 
pansion of the chain. 

Food Fair Stores, Inc., founded 
in 1920 and operator of super- 
markets exclusively, is the seventh 
largest of the major retail food 
organizations and the eighteenth 
in size among the country’s big- 
gest retailers. 

In February 1953 the company 
announced issuance of $12,500,000 
of sinking fund debenture 4s due 
February 1, 1973. 

Dividends in 1952 totalled 80 
cents per share and 20 cents was 
declared in the first quarter of the 
current year. 





Will Stalin or U.S. Win Out 
With Argentina? 





(Continued from page 637) 


one good crop will not bail out 
Argentina. It will take at least 
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two more good crops for Argen- 
tina to recover and expand her 
hard currency purchases — unless, 
of course, loans are forthcoming. 
To harvest good crops, however, 
Argentina must expand the culti- 
vated area considerably. This is 
why Juan Domingo is appealing 
to the farmers, and why his lieu- 
tenants are stumping the country- 
side. 


Perhaps Less Eagerness to 
do Business May be Healthy 


The weakness of our past rela- 
tions with the Peron Administra- 
tion has been inconsistency. This 
country has never quite decided 
how to deal with Argentina’s so- 
cial and economic revolution di- 
rected by men who imitate Musso- 
lini, Hitler, and sometimes even 
Stalin. The period of disapproval 
(during Braden’s ambassador- 
ship) was followed by periods of 
appeasement and playing-up un- 
der the so-called ambassador- 
businessmen (Messersmith, Bruce, 
and Griffith). There is a career 
man in Buenos Aires now. 


Peron’s helter-skelter social and 
economic transformation has done 
serious injury to Argentina’s 
economy. It will be years before 
she is again “the most lucrative 
market in South America,” the 
“health resort for American capi- 
tal”—to recall some of the old 
cliches. Because of this old repu- 
tation, no matter what Peron did 
in the way of circumscribing busi- 
ness, and particularly foreign 
business, Americans were ready 
to return and do business. Yet, for 
this, Peron had nothing but dis- 
dain: “The Yankees will be down 
here with satchels again trying to 
get orders from us.” 

Perhaps less eagerness to do 
business with Argentina, less 
eagerness to give loans, may 
change Peron’s opinion. Let us 
neither play up to Argentina nor 
be unfriendly. Let Peron stew in 
his own juice for some time. 
Rather than bolster him economic- 
ally, let us bolster economically 
the countries which are candidates 
for Peron’s Latin American eco- 
nomic bloc that he strives so hard 
to build up from among the unfor- 
tunates. As long as “justicialismo” 
is in charge of Argentine affairs 
there will not be much freedom to 
do business in Argentina any- 
how. 





Newcomers on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 
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acoustical insulation, reinforce- 
ment of plastics, binding tapes, 
paper, high pressure steam hose, 
high temperature belting and 
other industrial goods, and a num- 
ber of other uses. 

From $3.8 million in 1939, net 
sales have grown to $101.7 million 
in 1952. Up until 1950, practically 
all of earnings were put back into 
the business. Particular attention 
has been given to research and 
development and process and pro- 
duct engineering. Net earnings 
in 1952, on 3,146,964 shares of 
capital stock outstanding, amount- 
ed to $1.65 a share, compared 
with $2.25 a share on 2,699,364 
shares in 1951. The company paid 
its first dividend in 1950 with the 
distribution of 3314 cents a share. 
The current rate is 30 cents semi- 
annually in April and October. 

Fansteel Metallurgical Co., 
originaly incorporated in 1907, 
produces and refines such non- 
ferrous metals as tungsten (wolf- 
ram), tantalum, columbium and 
molybdenum. These are fabricat- 
ed into rods, sheets, strips and 
wire and also into a number of 
finished products, including parts 
for electronic tubes, radar equip- 
ment, rectifiers, capacitors, to 
mention just a few items pro- 
duced for the chemical, aircraft, 
automotive, electrical manufactur- 
ing and other industries. 

Net sales and profits of Fan- 
steel were at record high levels 
in 1951. Sales of $22.5 million, 
represented an increase of 63% 
over the previous year. Net in- 
come of $1.5 million, equal to 
$2.36 a share for the capital stock 
—there is no preferred—as com- 
pared with $1.1 million, or $1.97 
a share for the year previous. 
Figures for the first half of 1952 
showed a continuation of the up- 
ward trend, net sales for that 
period reaching $12.1 million, 
equal to $1.21 a share, against 
$11.5 million or $1.13 a share in 
the first half of 1951. 

Dividends, since the initial cash 
payment in 1941, have been held 
at a modest rate. A substantial 
portion of net income has gone 
toward expanding facilities and 
the development of new applica- 
tions for products. Cash distri- 


(Please turn to page 666) 
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DECEMBER 31, 1952 


The Company has mailed to ali shareholders as of February 16, 1953, a preliminary 
report containing the financial statements for the year ended December 31, 1952, 
certified by the company’s independent public accountants, Price Waterhouse & 
Co. The financial report and operating particulars presented here in condensed 
form have been prepared by the company from the more detailed certified financial 
statements. Copies of the preliminary report to shareholders are available upon 


request sent to the Secretary at the home office of the company at Buchanan, 
CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


See a President 


Michigan. 





SALES, INCOME, AND OTHER PARTICULARS FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEARS 1952 AND 1951 
1952 1951 
SALES........ a Sidaaeeas ete oa .ss+++ $131,814,889 $130,147,944 





Income before federal taxes. . . men 
Provision for federal income and excess profits taxes. . 
NET INCOME—for the year 
DIVIDENDS PAID-— 
In cash—Common stock—$3.50 and $3.00 per share 
in ective years..... Wanvia ura eerebeee/ica $ 2,314,484 $ 1,885,222 
Preferred stock—$5.00 per share............ 7 89,630 89,630 
In common stock —50%% and 25% stock dividend in 
respective years to common shareholders 
TOTAL DIVIDENDS 
EARNINGS—per share of common stock outstanding (after 
dividends paid to preferred sharcholders)............... $5.46 
“Adjusted for increased number of shares resulting from 1952 stock dividend. 
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BALANCE SHEET « DECEMBER 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash.... . 
Accounts receivable. ies 
Inventories—at lower of cost or marke 
Prepaid expense and sundry debtors.... 











$51,087,093 





INVESTMENTS, ETC..............0cececeeeee Ne ays ee 471,127 
LAND, BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, ETC. $28,180,127 
Less—Depreciation and amortization... ... ‘ ‘ae P ~ 1,78 1,968 __ 16,398,159 
$67,956,379 
LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABI 
banks under revol 


334° NOTE PAYABLE 
1954 to 1965, inclusive, ar 
CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS— 
Preferred 5°% cumulative—par value $100 per st 
(17,926 shares 
Common—par val 
Capital in e 
Earnings re 


$10,000,000 of notes payable to 







$22,582,228 








11,250,000 





e (1,008,303 shares 
ares 
business 





Less—Treasury stock (17,244 shares of common at cost). 7 
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butions last year, as in the year 
before, were held to 50 cents a 
share. These payments were sup- 
plemented by a 5% stock dividend 
in 1951 and again in 1952. 


Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 
is one of the pioneers in designing 
and manufacturing electronic 
tubes. During World War II it 
expanded rapidly in the manu- 
facture of microwave tubes and 
search radar. Among its products 
at this time are radar, underwater 
sound apparatus, industrial elec- 
tronic devices, television and ra- 
dio receiving sets, transformers, 
voltage stabilizers, hearing aids, 
fire control equipment and other 
military and civilian devices. 

As of last September, Raythe- 
on’s backlog of Government or- 
ders was in excess of $200 million. 
Growth of the company, aided by 
defense orders since the outbreak 
in Korea, can be measured by net 
sales expanding from $53.7 mil- 
lion in 1948 to $111.2 million in 
the 1952 fiscal year ended last 
May. Net in the latter period 
amounted to 84 cents a share, 
down from $1.12 in the 1951 fiscal 
year when net sales totaled $89.6 
million. In the first half of the 
current fiscal year to Nov. 30, last, 
sales continued to move higher, 
reaching $78.7 million and pro- 
ducing 83 cents a share in net 
earnings, compared with 35 cents 
in the like period a year earlier 
on net sales of $45.3 million. 

Earnings in recent years have 
been applied to expanding plants 
and equipment and to research in 
the various fields of operations, 
including experimental and field 
test work on a number of addi- 
tional products such as electronic 
computers, electronic color scan- 
ners for use in printing, and har- 
bor control radar equipment. Cur- 
rently, the stock is not on a divi- 
dend basis. 

W. R. Grace & Co., is the out- 
growth of a business that got its 
start in Peru in the early 1850’s, 
gradually branching out to where 
today the company and its sub- 
sidiaries engage in widely diver- 
sified trading, industrial, trans- 
portation and other commercial 
activities. 

Its interests in South America 
directly or indirectly embrace tex- 
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tile mills, sugar cane plantations 
and sugar mills, paper mills using 
sugar cane residue as the princi- 
pal raw material, production of 
paints, vegetable oils, lard mo- 
lasses, brans and soap stocks, in- 
secticides and chemical, and a 
half-dozen coffee plantations. The 
Grace Line is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary operating passenger and 
freight lines between U.S. Atlan- 
tic and Pacific ports and Mexico, 
Central America and the east and 
west coasts of South America. 


The Chemical Subsidiaries 


The company’s wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Naco Fertilizer Co., 
operates plants at several points 
in the U. S., manufacturing fer- 
tilizers, sulphuric acid, insecti- 
cides and superphosphates. The 
Grace Chemical Co., another 
wholly-owned subsidiary, was or- 
ganized last September to manu- 
facture and sell ammonia and 
urea and is expected to be in pro- 
duction by 1954. In addition, 
Grace owns 21.4% of common and 
18.9% of Preferred “A” stock of 
The Davison Chemical Corp., act- 
ive in both the chemical and fer- 
tilizer fields for many years. 
Tenative plans provide for the 
acquisition of all or substantially 
all of Davison’s assets. Other in- 
terests include a 50% stock inter- 
est in Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways, Inc. 

Sales and operating revenues 
in 1951 of $269.4 million, showed 
a gain of $65.8 million over the 
previous year. Net per share of 
$3.27 in 1951 compared with $4.05 
in 1950. Except for the years 1909 
and 1933, the company has paid 
dividends in each year since 1899. 


Tung-Sol Electric, Ine., while 
a newcomer, got its start back in 
1904 as a partnership manufac- 
turing miniature light bulbs, prin- 
cipally for automobiles. By 1925, 
when the present company was 
incorporated, it had not only be- 
come a major supplier to the auto- 
motive industry, but had devel- 
oped other outlets and has since 
expanded operations, manufac- 
turing electron tubes for radio 
and television sets, industrial con- 
trol systems, electronic computers, 
and electronic equipment for the 
military as well as commercial 
use, Other products include cath- 
ode ray or picture tubes for tele- 
vision receivers; mechanisms ac- 
tivating and controlling flashing 
signals, and all-glass sealed beam 
headlight lamps. 


Tung-Sol lays special stress on 
engineering and research work, 
Currently, it is engaged in con- 
siderable development work for 
the Armed Forces on electron 
tubes for guided missles and air- 
craft and on such items as elec- 
tronic ignition systems, color tele- 
vision tubes and germanium tran- 
sistors. 

An index to the growth of Tung- 
Sol is its record since 1947 with 
net sales increasing from $11.5 
million to $31.5 million in 1951. 
Based on the 1952 first nine 
months’ showing, another record 
breaking figure was established 
in that year. A feature of this 
growth is the expansion in sales 
of electron tubes and other pro- 
ducts from $7.2 million in 1947 
to $26 million in 1951, with minia- 
ture lamp sales moving up from 
$4.2 million to $5.5 million. Re- 
sults from 1952 operations have 
not as yet been released. For the 
nine months to Sept. 30, net for 
the common stock equalled $2.49 
a share on 495,663 outstanding 
shares, compared with $3.16 on 
476,006 shares outstanding in like 
period in 1951, and $4.24 a share 
for the full year. Dividends of 25 
cents a share quarterly, were sup- 
plemented in 1952 by an extra of 
the same amount. 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE STATE OF LATIN AMERICA 
By GERMAN ARCINIEGAS 








What is happening—and what is likely 
to happen next—in the nations and col- 
onies that make up Latin America, the 
vast region that now exceeds the United 
States in population? Is democracy alive 
there? Is Fascism dead there? Is Com- 
nunism making significant conquests 
among Latin America’s depressed 
classes? What is the meaning of the 
Perons? Of Getulio Vargas? Of Trujillo? 

In an authoritative survey that ranges 
from Argentina to Mexico and from 
Haiti to Ecuador, German Arciniegas 
supplies unprettified answers to these 
and a thousand other questions. He pre- 
sents a grim and sometimes terrifying 
picture of deception, double talk, mur- 
der, ruthless dictatorship, and mass 
hopelessness that can lead only to un- 
rest and civil war. 

Stripping away the polite unrealities 
with which our sister republics are 
usually viewed (or, at least in official 
circles, discussed), Arciniegas here gives 
us the viciously unpleasant realities in 
all their warning starkness. This book 
of good reading is basie for an under- 
standing of our time. Its swift journal- 
istic style has been translated into 
equivalent English by Harriet de Onis. 


Knopf $4.50 
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You'll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


MARCH 7, 1983 








The National Gypsum Company 


Announces 


Wie Vib 
GOIN 
OUWS MDs” 


N 26 years, we’ve built a $100,0G0,000 

business in products for interior walls 
and ceilings. There are over 200 of these 
products, all sold under the famous Gold 
Bond label through 21,000 lumber and 
building material dealers. 

Now, with the purchase of the Asbes- 
tone Corporation—with plants in New 
Orleans and St. Louis—and the acquisition 
of an asbestos-cement plant in New Jersey, 
National Gypsum goes outside the house. 

The new line of asbestos-cement prod- 
ucts consists of shingles for roofs and 


house siding and corrugated and flat sheets 





designed for both residential and indus- 
trial construction. These fireproof, weather- 
proof products for exterior use are made 
in standard sizes and the shingles come 
in a variety of colors. 

Melvin H. Baker, National Gypsum’s 
Chairman of the Board, recently outlined 
his company’s policy in a Dun’s Review 
article called,“No Room for Gloom.” Over 
2000 requests have come in for reprints. 
If you'd like a copy of this widely-dis- 
cussed analysis of the building industry’s 
future, write Melvin H. Baker. National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, New York. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY ¢ BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 


Fireproof Wallboards, Decorative Insulation Boards, Lath, Plaster, Lime, Sheathing, 


Wall Paint, Textures, Rock Wool Insulation, Metal Lath, Roofing, Siding, and Sound 


Control Products. 
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The People to Benefit as 
Government Steps Out of 
Business 





(Continued from page 629) 


Pacific Northwest and those of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Department of Interior. Invested 
in these are more than $6 billion 
with a portion of this sum cap- 
italized to flood control, irrigation 
and aid to navigation. Profits 
from the sale of electrical energy 
are used to defray a portion of the 
costs of irrigation which have sel- 
dom been on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

An idea of the vastness of 
these electrical empires—exclusive 
of TVA which has an installed 
generative capacity of about 
900,000 kilowatts—can be gained 
by reference to the table which 
accompanies this article. This 
table not only covers presently 
installed capacity, but covers pro- 
jected installations, either plan- 
ned or authorized by Congress. 

Theoretically these power opera- 
tions are self-liquidating and will 
be paid for within 50 years of 
date of completion. Realistically, 
this is far from the truth. Too 
much is charged off to “benefits” 
which are not compatible with 
sound business practice. Other 
factors work against the theory; 
obsolescence of generators, silting 
of dams among them. Another 
threat, today but a speck on the 
horizon, may well become the hur- 
ricane which makes all of them 
obsolete in far less than 50 years. 
At the risk of being called a vision- 
ary, the writer refers to atomic 
energy, reminding the scoffers 
that in 1907 the man who said 
man would span the ocean by air 
was called a fool—20 years later 
he was a prophet, but with “honor 
in his own country.” 

In the area of the public domain 
—over 410 million acres held by 
the Government—are other vast 
resources which had best be de- 
veloped by private enterprise 
rather than be kept in Federal 
custody for the furtherance of 
Socialistic ideas of nationalization 
of our entire economy. In these 
lands held by the Government are 
natural gas, coal, oil, uncounted 
other minerals, timber, grazing 
lands etc. And we have the issue 
of the oil and gas wealth of the 
tidelands. Apparently Congress is 
set to dispose of the tidelands is- 
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sue on a basis which would give 
the individual States their right- 
ful control over these resources. 

The problem confronting the 
nation today is one of denational- 
ization of the government opera- 
tions which can be better run by 
private enterprise, and relinquish- 
ment of those vast resources in 
the public domain which can be 
utilized for the reduction of the 
Federal debt, thus saving us from 
two evils—Socialism and national 
bankruptcy. 


Problems in Denationalization 


Obviously, there will be diffi- 
culties in denationalzing many of 
these Government operations, but 
none of them insurmountable. Po- 
litical pressure to protect favered 
operations will be a hurdle in 
some instances, unions will oppose 
in others, but a thorough study 
of the problem by a non-partisan 
group, coupled with a factual 
analysis of cost of these opera- 
tions to the tax-payer, costs which 
are now hidden under the guise 
of activities for the general wel- 
fare, would serve to arouse public 
demand that Government go back 
to the job of governing for the 
welfare of the people, with busi- 
ness taking over the management 
of operations which business can 
handle with more efficiency, to the 
economic betterment of all the 
people, with consequent reduction 
of the national debt. 

There will be many ways to 
denationalize. Some of the smaller 
operations—perhaps of $20 million 
or less—can be disposed of by out- 
right gift to educational or re- 
search organizations; larger ones 
can be disposed of by sale—a few 
for cash, others on long-term 
credit at low interest rates; others 
can be leased with the lessees 
carrying the upkeep and deprecia- 
tion charges, while some of the 
gigantic ventures—such as TVA, 
Bonneville Power Administration 
and other power operations can be 
traded off for direct Federal obli- 
gations, including even savings 
bonds. 

It will be a slow process. Gov- 
ernment agencies will resist it at 
every turn. Government corpora- 
tions and bureaus are hardy en- 
tities—hard to kill. There was a 
Federal corporation organized in 
World War I—its name now for- 
gotten—to assure an adequate sup- 
ply of spruce for the construction 
of military aircraft. That little 
corporation was not liquidated 
until 1948! 








End of Controls... 
What of Wages? 
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used to launch new industries and 
greatly to add to the aggregat 
number of labor jobs. 

Labor leaders, far from ignor. 
ant of the importance of favorabk 
publicity, neglect no opportunity 
to insist upon their deep concern 
for the general welfare—not mere. 
ly for the welfare of their union 
members. At the recent Miami 
meeting of the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of) 
Labor, the Coumcil issued a con. 
clusion that higher wage level 
are imperative to save the nation 
from a depression. There was 
much discussion of the diminution 
of defense orders which would be 
reflected in lower wages and cur. 
tailed employment. Congress, it 
was asserted, must strengthen 
laws protecting labor’s position 
so that labor may have not only 
as good as at present but higher 
wages so that its share of the pro- 
ductive effort may steadily im. 
prove. 





Adjustment Must Be Orderly 


As there are ne indications of 
increasing prices, this attitude 
points to a situation in which the 
national economy would be 
pressed between labor demand 
and a declining price tendency. It 
would seem that, unless labor as- 
sumes a more moderate position, 
labor might find itself in an un- 
happy pesition. There is no leger- 
demain by which industry can 
produce on a declining price scale 
and yet pay advancing wages; 
that is, there can be no sudden 
adjustment to such pressures. It 
is true there has been a steady 
rise in overall productivity with 
labor enjoying ever and ever 
higher pay as its share. But the 
nice adjustment may not be vio- 
lently disturbed without the most 
serious effects upon not only 
organized labor but the entire 
country. 

The marginal manufacturer, 
for instance, who is caught be- 
tween higher wage demands and 
declining prices for his product 
and who has been deprived of an 
opportunity to amass _ reserves 
against difficult periods, has no 
recourse but to shut dewn. Multi- 

(Please turn to page 670) 
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Highlights 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 
Operating Ratio 
(Expenses to Revenues) 
Taxes , 
Income Available for Fixed Charge ; 
Fixed Charges 
Times Fixed Charges Earned . 
Other Deductions (Contingent Interest) . 
Net Income after Fixed Charges 
and Other Deductions . 
Income Applied to: 
Capital Fund . 
Sinking Funds . 
Balance of Income Transferred 
to Earned Surplus 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock: 
Before Capital and Sinking Funds (b) . 
After Capital and Sinking Funds (b) 
Dividends Per Share Paid: 
Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock . . ; 
Shares of Capital Stock Outstanding 
‘as of End of Year: 
‘Preferred Stock . 
Common Stock : 
Tonsof Revenue Freight Hauled (Thousands) 
Revenue Ton Miles (Thousands) . 
Average Revenue Per Ton Mile . 
Passengers Carried . ; 
Passengers Carried One Mile (Thousands) 
Revenue: Per Passenger Mile . 
Preferred Stockholders 
Common Stockholders . : 
Average Number of Employees . 
Total All ‘Wages . , : 
Miles. of Road: Operated at End of Year : 





The 1952 Report has been distributed 
to Seaboard’s stockholders and 
securityholders. ‘A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 


W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 
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1952 


$160,584,277 
$116,886,004 


72.19% 

$ 18,319,327 
$ 23,930,805 
$ 2,910,389 
8.22 

$ 1,031,811 


$ 19,988,605 


(a) 
$ 770,792 


$ 19,217,813 


9,269,600 

$ 0144 
1,320,370 
551,133 

$ .0276 
None 

5,302 

17,048 

$ 75,362,083 
4,080 








From our 1952 Annual Report 


1951 


$149,337,054 
$111,211,467 


74.47% 

$ 16,714,694 
$ 20,052,275 
$ 2,177,879 
9.21 

$ 1,883,682 


$ 15,990,714 


$ 3,067,454 

$ 566,608 

$ 12,356,652 
$ 17.93(c) 
$ 13.65(c) 

$ 5.00 

$ 4.25 

150,000 

850,000 

43,050 

9,140,307 

$ .0135 

1,465,186 

568,031 

$ 0257 

2,454 

4,205 

17,811 

$ 72,645,335 

4,145 





1950 
$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 

72.91% 

$ 16,782,998 
$ 18,469,252 
$ 2,326,343 
7.94 

$ 1,967,760 
$ 14,175,149 
$ 2,704,759 
$ 262,483 
$ 11,207,907 
$ 15.79 
$ 12.30 
$ 5.00 
$ 3.00 
150,000 
850,000 
39,723 

8,262,713 
$ 0133 

1,423,636 

573,680 

$ 0245 
2,973 

4,260 
17,400 

$ 63,679,362 
4,146 





1949 
$122,894,179 
$ 98,870,492 

80.45% 

$ 11,198,704 
$ 12,029,664 
$ 1,911,010 
6.29 

$ 1,962,360 
$ 8,156,294 
$ 2,432,687 
$ 585,713 
$ 5,137,894 
$ 8.71 
$ 5.16 
$ 5.00 
$ 1.50 
150,000 
850,000 
33,413 

7,357,955 
$ .0134 

1,582,234 

589,315 

$ .0254 
2,820 

4,361 
17,013 

$ 64,249,296 
4,146 





1948 
$132,695,409 
$104,324,127 

78.62% 

$ 12,527,153 
$ 14,020,960 
$ 2,089,372 
6.71 

$ 1,965,934 
$ 9,965,654 
$ 2,842,311 
$ 585,713 
$ 6,537,630 
$ 10.84 
$ 6.81 
$ 5.00 
$ 1.00 
150,000 
850,000 
37,650 

8,205,360 
$ 0130 

1,959,124 

661,483 

$ 0243 
2,690 

4,561 
18,591 

$ 65,337,198 
4,153 


(a) Capital Fund requirements eliminated by reason of satisfaction of General 
Mortgage in 1952. 


(b) Based on shares outstanding as of December 31. 
(c) Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Section 
124A Certificates as deductions for Federal Income tax purposes reduced 
1952 and 1951 accruals for Federal Income taxes by $3,375,000 and 
$1,885,000, respectively. These tax reductions were equivalent, per share of 
Common Stock, in 1952 to $3.46 of the $20.48 and $19.69, respectively, and 
in 1951 to $2.22 of the $17.93 and $13.65, respectively. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 
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ply this throughout the country 
and there soon comes a time when 
no matter how high the level of 
wages of those still retaining jobs, 
aggregate purchasing power les- 
sens below the danger point. A 
few million excessively paid or- 
ganized workers in the great 
plants can not take the place of 
the great mass of workers in 
small plants and workers who are 
not organized at all and who, after 
all, are in the majority. 

The increase in workers’ wages 
in the last few decades has been 
fantastic, a situation of incal- 
culable benefit to the nation so 
long as a balance is maintained. 
For example, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that for all manu- 
facturing in 1909 average hourly 
earnings were only $0.193 and 
average weekly earnings $9.84. In 
1939 the hourly rate had in- 
creased to $0.633 and the weekly 
to $23.86. In January, 1953, the 
average hourly rate stood at 
$1.734 and the weekly earnings 
at $71.27. For the basic steel in- 
dustry including blast furnaces, 
steel works and rolling mills, in 
1932 the average hourly earnings 
were $0.515 and average weekly 
earnings only $13.85. (This was a 
depression year when only about 
27 hours a week employment was 
available.) By 1939 the hourly 
rate had risen to $0.832 and the 
weekly earnings to $28.12. For 
November, 1952, the average 
hourly earnings were $2.09 and 
the weekly rate, $85.69. 


Productivity Theory Not Valid 


A weakness of the productivity 
theory is that labor leaders now 
seek to apply it as a general yard- 
stick by which to measure all 
wages. The categories of work in 
a country so large as the United 
States are so many, ranging from 
agriculture to the highest skills, 
that general yardsticks are in no 
sense applicable and to enforce 
their use cannot do otherwise than 
invite an imbalance that could 
lead to disaster. 

The fundamental facts are that 
unionization has made no mate- 
rial change in labor’s percentage 
share of productivity. In 1909 
when only 9 per cent of labor was 
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unionized, wages amounted to 
29.2 per cent of value added by 
manufacture; in 1923 with labor 
11 per cent union, the share was 
41.3 per cent. This particular set 
of figures does not go beyond 1947 
but in that year when the CIO 
claimed that factory workers were 
60 per cent organized, the labor 
share had dropped to 40.7 per 
cent. So it is clear that the share 
of the product moved scarcely 
perceptibly despite a tremendous 
rise in national product and a 
great increase in unionization. It 
does not seem likely that any 
amount of pressure on the part 
of organized labor is likely to alter 
these proportions. But, in the ef- 
fort to force changes against nat- 
ural laws, desperate losses could 
be caused to both worker and em- 
ployer and, as a result, to the Gov- 
ernment and the Nation! 





What About the 5% Drop 
in Farm Income? 





(Continued from page 631) 


months and, thus, demands for 
Congressional action will have les- 
sened. In any case, the farm price 
parity system remains on the 
books for almost another two 
years, offering a floor on major 
products, so that any violent de- 
cline in farm income from this 
time on hardly seems within sight. 


Extent of Decline 
in Agricultural Products 


Farm prices are now about 
12% under a year ago and about 
18% under two years ago but not 
all products have suffered equally. 
Livestock prices have had the wid- 
est break and are down to 25 
cents a pound, compared with an 
average a year ago of about 34 
cents a pound. Cotton also has 
slumped rather badly, down from 
42 cents to 33 cents a pound. But 
cash wheat is down only moder- 
ately, or from $2.49 to $3.33 a 
bushel. 

Most important among the ma- 
jor factors affecting prices for 
farm products is the decline in 
exports. This is a fundamental 
situation reflecting the greatly 
improved productive facilities of 
many food producing nations 
abroad which were formerly in 
short supply and dependent on the 
United States for many agricul- 
tural products. Barring another 
war crisis, it is not likely that 


exports of American farm prod- 
ucts will recover to their former 


highs as long as_ production 
abroad keeps gaining. The size of 


the decline in U. S. farm exports | 


is indicated by the difference be- 
tween 1951 and 1952 figures. For 
the full year 1951, farm exports 


were $4.04 billion and for the 


first ten months of 1952, they 
were $2.82 billion. Even allowing 
for average exports in the final 
two months, it is obvious that the 
total for 1952 came far from clos- 
ing the gap between that year and 
1951. This will probably be borne 
out when official figures for 1952 
are released. 


Farm Income 
and Business Prospects 


With the above as the back- 
ground for the farm outlook in 
1958, it is pertinent to ask 
whether the expected 5% decline 
in farm income is merely part of 
a long-awaited, necessary but 
healthy adjustment in an over- 
priced agricultural price situa- 
tion, or whether it is the begin- 
ning of a major turn in the cycle. 

The answer to these questions 
is tantamount to an answer to 
the question whether business in 
general is faced with a major re- 
cession in the next year or so, or 
whether it also will have nothing 
more to worry about than a com- 
paratively minor adjustment. For 
it is obvious that if general busi- 
ness conditions are to remain rela- 
tively firm for the next several 
years, farm economy will be ade- 
quately supported through full 
national employment, and, hence, 
the small decline in farm income 
this year will not have an appre- 
ciable effect in itself on the buy- 
ing power of the farmers and, 
therefore, on the general economy. 
On the other hand, if business is 
to relapse into a major recession 
at some time near the close of the 
year, farm difficulties would cer- 
tainly be aggravated by that 
very situation. Pending further 
clarification, however, there is no 
reason to believe that the drop in 
farm income alone would warrant 
pessimism as to the general busi- 
ness outlook. 
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T this time of year The Home Insur- 
| ** ance Company reports on its activi- 
| ties of the figures, 
| the numbers, the dollars and cents have 
been summed up. They show the finan- 
cial position of the Company and they 
have much interest for investors and 
stockholders. That is proper. 

} But insurance is a great deal more 
important than just dollars and cents. 
| Insurance deals with people. You can’t 
show on a balance sheet what it means 
other catastro- 


previous year. The 





to a man when fire or 
phe wipes out his life’s work. You 
can’t put a price on protection that 








ance are almost beyond the ordinary 


yardsticks of price and value received. 
More 


than almost any other type 


of business, insurance is based on the 
true principles of friendship. The first 
attribute of a friend is that he will 


to your aid when you need it 
that is exactly what in- 
is designed to do. Secondly, 


come 
most—and 
surance 
a friend is somebody you know, 
body who is interested in you. In 
practically every city, town and village 
is a represen- 


some- 


across the nation there 


tative of The Home. He is The Home. 
Through him, the Company extends 











Year’s report of a 


Company Built on Friendship _ 


On the eve 
birthday, we 
and 
Insurance 


of celebrating our 100th | 
look back on 1952 as an 
resultful year for The 
Home Company. It is a 
ereat satisfaction to all in The Home 
and management, 


eventful 


family — employee 


producer and stockholder —to know 
that their year’s work can be counted 
in terms of good things for many 


suffering averted, troubles 
of mind for people 


people... 
overcome, peace 


everywhere. } 
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PRESIDENT 
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enables you to work and plan for the its protection to you. Through him, 
future with assurance that it won't when loss occurs, that guarantee is 
all be undone at a single stroke. In made good. Through him, The Home 
; : ; : 
| human values, the services of insur- is your friend. 
i | 
| | 
a 
A 
| BALANCE SHEET 
ADMITTED ASSETS December 31, = 
1952 “100% ANNIVERSARY 
United States Government Bonds. . . . $ 93,293,526.82 eS ; 
| Other Bonds «6 « « « « aa ee 69.662.362.94 DIRECTORS 
| Preferred and Common Stocks Caer Slee 154.190.561.00 Lewis L. Cranke Percy C. Mapeina, Jn. Taensae: 3. Ross 
inke -resider Senior Partner, 
Cash in Office, Banks and —- Ear . nk & Ivy Lee see r. 44 Ross 
Trust C ompanies . . a ter ce 34,904,305.02 —— Tru eine C. Xia Ree 
Investment in The Home Inde manity Life Fant G. Harrison H ury Chairmar 
| COMMBOINY: 6 sees: Fer Oe ce fe a te —— 106.50 mpa Ze oe , f Board, 
| ’ ‘i - < & Lewis Manufacturers ust 
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would be $170,974,530. 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 


NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,766,396 Amortized Value and Cash $83,8 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securi- 
ties have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. Based on December 31, 1952 
market quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted | 
Assets would be $395,830,412 and the Surplus as Regards Policyholders | 


Vew York City 
“$174, 07 7.265. 16 
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Improving Long-Range 
NATO Structure 





During the past 214 years, the 
free people of Western Europe 
have laid a sound foundation for 
combining their defense mobiliza- 
tion efforts. 

Western Europe, along with 
Greece and Turkey, is now joined 
with the United States and Can- 
ada under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Yugoslavia has also be- 
come, to an extent, incorporated 
into NATO defense plans. All 
these European countries are 
emerging from a period of dan- 
gerous unpreparedness, and the 
ability of the NATO powers to 
defend free Europe is growing 
daily. 

This build-up has not been ac- 
complished without considerable 
economic and political strain 
within the countries involved. To 
greater or less degree in every 
country of NATO Europe, there 
are those who argue that the fi- 
nancial burdens involved in the 
military build-up are so great that 
the minimum levels of strength 
which are the current goals of the 
European countries must be 
scaled down. 

And yet, one of the most strik- 
ing facts about Western Europe 
is its potential for far greater 
economic strength and develop- 
ment. The NATO countries of 
Europe have a population 50 mil- 
lion greater than our own; but 
while our gross national produc- 
tion will be about $355 billion this 
year, that of NATO Europe will 
be only about $125 billion. Even 
allowing for the difference in re- 
sources available, this comparison 


indicates the opportunity for 
growth in Europe. 
There is urgent need in the 


period ahead to achieve a more 
satisfactory long-range structure 
for the NATO defense production 
effort, which will integrate the 
military production of the parti- 
cipating countries—to the same de- 
gree that the mivitary forces are 
being unified—and through that 
means assist in inereasing total 
production. 

Expenditures by the European 
NATO countries for all military 
purposes have climbed to an esti- 
mated $10 to $11 billion in fiscal 
year 1953, from $5 billion in the 
fiscal year preceding Korea. Ex- 
penditures for procurement of 
major items are expected to be 
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about three times the pre-Korean 
level. Last year’s payments for 
military construction, including 
airfields, communications and de- 


pot facilities, maval overhaul 
bases, and troop barracks, were 
three times as great as before 
Korea. While the Europeans are 
diverting a smaler proportion of 
their production to defense, this 
diversion has to come from a 
smaller body of resources. 

The increase in the defense bur- 
den has required shifts in Euro- 
pean production and trade pat- 
terns. The output of the machin- 
ery and equipment industries 
could only be diverted into defense 
production at the expense of rev- 
enue-producing investment. As a 
result, there has been a decreased 
availability of some types of 
goods for export, at the same time 
that an increase has become neces- 
sary in imports of petroleum, non- 
ferrous metals, and other mate- 
rials to feed the heavy goods in- 
dustry. 

Europe’s problem of balancing 
its trade with the rest of the 
world and particularly with the 
dollar area—which has persisted 
since the war — is consequently 
still not solved. The ultimate solu- 
tion to Europe’s dollar-gap prob- 
lem has to be “trade, not aid,” as 
the Europeans themselves have 
advocated, and measures’ to 
achieve that goal are under study 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
the meantime, United States pro- 
grams wil continue to be needed 
to aid Europe in its defense build- 
up which is complementary to our 
own. 

(From 8th Quarterly Report to 
the President by the Director of 
Defense Mobilization) 





The Trend of Events 





(Continued from page 620) 


in the new process. At this stage, 
according to the best qualified ob- 
servers, it is too early to tell which 
of the various systems now being 
offered to movie-goers will suc- 
ceed, or whether, indeed, an en- 
tirely new approach must be found 
before there is real evidence that 
a major change has taken place in 
movie prospects. 


EXPORT BOOM OVER? .. .About 
a year ago, United States exports 
were at the record annual rate of 
$18 billion. This included all items 
such as ordinary commercial 
trade and military aid of one sort 
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or another. In the past few 
months, this overwhelming peak 
in international trade has suffered 
a severe cutting-down and is now 
running at a rate of approxi- 
mately 40% less. Part of the 
slump has been caused by a de- 
cline in exports of agricultural 
products, which is not a surpris- 
ing development in light of the 
increased production of the rest 
of the world in food-stuffs and 
other farm products. 

At present, the excess of ex- 
ports over imports is about $300 
million monthly, comparing with 
a single month’s peak of over $600 
million which occurred once in 
1952 and once in 1951. In 1947, as 
a result of supplying a world 
starved of all kinds of goods and 
food, there was a single month 
peak of over $1000 million. It is 
doubtful that this tremendous fig- 
ure will be duplicated for a long 
time to come. This leads to the 
belief that the highwater mark 
has been seen in our exports. 





HEALTH RESOURCES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By GEORGE W. BACHMAN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


This book is indispensable as an ob- 
jective basis for informed discussion of 
health problems. Part I reviews the state 
of the nation’s health during the first 
half of the twentieth century. Part ITI is 
an inventory of health personnel, cover- 
ing not only the traditional professions 
ef medicine, dentistry, and nursing, but 
other auxiliary health personnel. Part 
III is an inventory of the vast and com- 
plex health structure that has been de- 
veloped to meet the growing problems of 
mental illness, cancer, heart disease, and 
other chronic illnesses, and the special 
programs for military personnel, vet- 
erans, Indians, and industrial workers 
are discussed in detail. The chapter on 
health service in industry presents the 
findings of the most extensive surveys 
ever made in the field of industrial 
health. 


The Brookings Institution $5.00 


THE SUDDEN PROMINENCE 
By F. EMERSON ANDREWS 


THE SUDDEN PROMINENCE to 
which corporations have risen in the field 
of philanthropy and the need for more 
information in this field led Mr. Andrews 
to undertake this special survey. 

The first section presents the facts of 
corporate giving, its growth, present di- 
mensions, characteristics, and directions. 
It explores business attitudes and pres- 
ent practices through extensive sampling 
of corporations of all types and asset 
classes. 

The second section deals with benefi- 
ciaries, in terms of community needs, the 
existing agencies and resources, and the 
ways in which corporations are already 
lending support, or might help; certain 
dangers are also pointed out. 


Sage Foundation $4.50 
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@ Sales of Continental Motors Corporation in 
the fiscal year ended October 31, 1952, which 
was the fiftieth year since the business was 
founded, established a new record. They 
amounted to $264,219,009 compared with 
$166,677,855 in the previous year. The gain 
reflected a 22% increase in civilian output and 
a 152% increase in military sales. 


@ Net earnings of $6,126,021, or $1.85 per 
share, were the second largest in the corpora- 
tion’s history and compared with $4,469,063, 
or $1.35 per share, in 1951. 


@ Unfilled orders at the close of the 1952 fiscal 
year were substantially greater than at the end 
of the previous fiscal year. 


@ Four quarterly dividends of 15 cents each 
were paid during the 1952 fiscal year. Two quar- 
terly dividends of 20 cents each have been 
declared to date in the current fiscal year, the 
latest one being payable March 27, 1953. 


@ Working capital increased to a new high level 
of $29,382,330 during the 1952 fiscal year. 


@ Stockholders’ investment in the business stood 
at $38,870,752 at the close of the year. This was 
equivalent to $11.78 per share of common stock. 


@ The agricultural industry continued in 1952 
as the largest source of commercial engine 
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business, with sales of $37,702,000, approxi- 
mately unchanged from the previous year. The 
second largest source of business was the 
transportation equipment industry, which ac- 
counted for sales of $23,767,000 against 
$15,600,000 in 1951. Sales of airplane and 
marine engines and service parts and machined 
products also increased. Industrial engine sales 
declined to $23,155,000 from $26,000,000 
in 1951. 


@ Several new engines were introduced during 
1952 for agricultural, irrigation, aviation, indus- 
trial, transportation and marine use, as well as 
additional models of the ‘'Packette”’ family of 
air-cooled engines for military purposes. 


@ Important progress has been made in develop- 
ment of small gas turbines for commercial and 
military use since Continental Motors acquired 
the exclusive American manufacturing rights for 
eight models of the Turbomeca family of gas 
turbines in 1951. Not only has widespread 
interest been created in military and commercial 
circles, but one model has been chosen by the 
Air Force to power a new twin-jet primary 
training plane to be built by Cessna Aircraft 
Company. This model is to be put into produc- 
tion during the current fiscal year by Continental 
Aviation and Engineering Corporation, a CMC 
subsidiary which has been given a non-exclusive 
license to manufacture and sell Turbomeca 
engines in the United States. 















































Fiscal Years 
Ended Oct. 31 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 
Engine output (horsepower) 21,390,000 16,950,000 14,711,000 9,673,000 15,240,000 
Net sales $264,219,009 $1 66,677,855 $96,404,468 $73,192,294 $108,157,527 
Net earnings 6,126,021 4,469,063 3,611,245 1,801,205 3,378,123 
Net earnings per common share $1.85 $1.35 $1.09 $0.55 $1.02 
Dividends per share $0.60 $0.45 $0.30 $0.20 --— 
Current assets $106,074,697 $77,194,737 $44,432.296 $33,215,080 $36,487,758 
Current liabilities 76,692,367 51,185,864 19,376,103 10,417,774 16,000,923 
Net working capital 29,382,330 26,008,873 25,056,193 22,797,306 20,486,835 
Ratio of current assets 

to current liabilities 1.4 to 1 1.5 to 1 2.3 to | 3.2 to 1 2.3 to 1 
Long-term debt $3,880,000 $4,160,000 $4,500,000 $5,367,209 $6,199,283 
Property, plants & equipment (net) 13,573,156 12,533,919 11,826,934 12,179,882 12,959,277 
Stockholders’ equity 38,870,752 34,724,731 31,740,668 29,119,423 26,765,889 
Book value per common share $11.78 $10.52 $9.62 $8.82 $8.11 
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Production of Miscellaneous 
Military Equipment 





The following information of 
general interest to investors de- 
scribes the current situation with 
regard to output of various mis- 
cellaneous defense items. It has 
been prepared by the Director of 
Defense Mobilization. 


Ammunition.—Due to the con- 
tinued drain on World War II 
stocks imposed by the Korean 
fighting and limited replacement 
from new production, the Army 
world-wide supply position on 
several ammunition items has de- 
teriorated. The Department of 
Defense is pushing the completion 
of new facilities and initiating a 
further facilities expansion so 
that a satisfactory supply position 
can be restored and maintained. 
The needs in Korea, meanwhile, 
have been given first priority in 
the distribution of existing stocks. 

Research is having its effect on 
the ammunition production pat- 
tern also. In the next year or two, 
antitank ammunition of radically 
new design will be brought into 

production. 

Trucks.—In place of the many 
different sizes of trucks used by 


the services in World War II, the 
Department of Defense has stan- 
dardized production on four sizes 
—the 14-ton jeep, 34-ton, 214-ton, 
and 5-ton. About half of the total 
number scheduled to be produced 


under present appropriations 
have been delivered, and produc- 
tion rates from this point are 
scheduled to decline slowly. Truck 
production schedules have been 
stretched out for the same reasons 
as in the case of the medium tank. 

Ships—Appropriations in fiscal 
years 1951 through 1953 have 
provided for the construction of 
16 warships and 109 other com- 
batant-type vessels and conversion 
or major alteration of 398. Of 
these, 49 ships in the construction 
program and 228 in the conver- 
sion or major alteration program 
have been completed. 

The keels of the two Forrestal 
class large aircraft carriers, de- 
signed to carry the new and heav- 
ier naval aircraft, were laid in 
the last 6 months. The U. S. S. 
Forresta’, a ship of about 60,000 
tons displacement, is to be com- 
pleted by December 1954. The 
U.S. 8S. Saratoga whose keel was 
laid in December is scheduled for 
completion in October 1955. 

Five carriers of the Essex class 
have now been converted to work 
with the larger and faster modern 


jet aircraft. Seven more are un- 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable March 
9, 1953, to stuckholders of record at the close of business 


February 13, 1953. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 











C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $0.45 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1953, to stockholders of rec 
ord at the close of business March 10, 1953. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 


C. JOHN KUHN, Treasurer 
February 26, 1953. 
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Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 
February 19, 1953, a dividend of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share was declared on the Common Stock 
of the Corporation, payable March 31, 1953, 
to Common stockholders of record at the close oi 
business on March 2, 1953, 

The Board also declared a divi- 
dend of one dollar nine and 
three-eighths cents ($1.09375) 
per share on the $4.375 Cumula- || 
tive Preferred Stock of the Cor- }| 
lige payable March 15, 

1953, to Preferred stockholders of 
oe at the close of business on March 2, 


S. A. McCASKEY, Jr. 
Secretary 
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der conversion, and conversion of 
two others is scheduled to begin 
soon. 

The past 214 years have seen 
the incorporation of a wide range 
of new technological developments 
into the Navy ships program. One 
of the most significant events in 
Navy history was recorded last 
June when the keel of the first 
atomic-powered submarine — the 
U. S. S. Nautilus—was laid at 
Groton, Conn. Work has also be- 
gun on the conversion of two 
cruisers to become the Navy’s first 
guided missile ships. 

Electronics and communica- 
tions equipment.—The advance in 
the use of electronic equipment 
throughout the Armed Forces 
constitutes a technological revolu- 
tion that is still in its early stages. 

Of the various types of elec- 
tronic and communications de- 
vices now in production, 95 per- 
cent are of new design, developed 
and put into production § since 
Korea. 

The industry has consequently 
been forced to expand and modify 
its facilities extensively, and 
numerous production delays have 
occurred. Total production has 
nevertheless risen to more than 
eight times the value of produc- 
tion at the time of Korea. 

A development holding great 
promise for the future is the suc- 
cessful use in certain experimen- 
tal equipment of transistors in- 
stead of vacuum tubes. The tiny 
transistors make possible a great 
reduction of the size and weight 
of various types of equipment, 
and in addition may be cheaper 
and have a far longer life, simpli- 
fying maintenance. 





Fulfilling the Defense 
Production Program 





In achieving the sevenfold in- 
crease in military production 
since Korea, this country has ac- 
complished a prodigious task in 
perfecting new weapons, building 
production lines, recruiting and 
training manpower, developing an 
expanded procurement system, or- 
ganizing teams of prime and sub- 
contractors, and providing the 
priority and allocation machinery 
that assures the flow of materials 
and components to military pro- 
ducers. 

The expansion of the munitions 
industries for the presently sched- 
uled production program is now 
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largely accomplished. Neverthe- 
less, aS pointed out in official 
statements, the bulk of the actual 
deliveries are still to be made— 
requiring continued attention to 
production scheduling in the mili- 
tary services and continuance of 
machinery for priorities and al- 
locations. 

And even though the level of 
total output may remain constant, 
one aspect of the production job 
will always present problems of 
special difficulty and urgency — 
the perfection of new weapons 
and their introduction into the 
production pattern to maintain 
and increase the margin of tech- 
nical superiority of our forces 
over those of the potential enemy. 

The following paragraph indi- 
cates how far the all-important 
aircraft industry has progressed 
in fulfilling defense needs. 

Aircraft.—Deliveries of all mili- 
tary planes, now almost 1,000 a 
month, are more than four times 
the rate of mid-1950; deliveries of 
jet military planes are more than 
five times the rate of 214 years 
ago. 

Airplane deliveries are sched- 
uled to climb slightly higher dur- 
ing the next few months and then 
level off. Airframe weight, how- 
ever, will continue to rise through- 
out the next 2 years as the propor- 
tion of long-lead-time heavy com- 
bat and transport planes increase 
within the total. 

By the end of 1954, we will be 
close to having completed the 
equipping of the 1438-wing Air 
Force and the authorized naval 
and marine air units. Aircraft 
production can then be set at the 
levels required to keep our au- 
thorized forces fully equipped 
with the newer and better models 
that technological progress will 
constantly make possible. 

Deliveries of our principal new 
medium bomber, the B-47 Strato- 
jet, will begin in 1953 from two 
plants in addition to the one at 
Wichita which has been produc- 
ing at the rate of one bomber per 
working day. 

The combined output of F-84 
Thunderjet fighter bombers and 
F-86 Sabrejet fighter interceptors 
has now risen to well over 250 a 
month, over five times the rate 
at the time of Korea. 

Jet engines, which are now 
being produced at a rate double 
that of a year ago, are still a rela- 
tively new product and techno- 
logical progress is rapid. The 
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requirements of the Federal Securities Act. orm 


Business. The Company is a producer of manufac- 
tured abrasives. Its products include a wide variety 
of abrasive grains, bonded abrasives, coated abra- 
sives, high temperature refractories and non-metallic 
electric heating elements and resistors. 


Not a New Issue. The shares of Cc 
not represent new financing by th 
of the proceeds from the sale thereof will go to 






selling stockholders. 


Pennsylvania Tax Exemption. In the 
of General Counsel for the Company, 1 
Stock is exempt under present laws from personal 
property taxes in Pennsylvania, 


Price $32. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Vietor, Common, Dann & Co. 









This Identifying Statement is not an offer to sell these sect 
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of the offering is contained in the prospectus which t 
Jrom such of the several Underwriters as are registered dealers in securities in 





271,940 Shares 
The Carborundum Company 
Common Stock 


$5 Par Value 





The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 





ities. They are subject to the registration and prospectus 
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this State. 


February 26, 1953 


Listing. The Company intends to make applica. 
tion for the li ts Common Stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
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power of today’s engines is five 
times that of the first jets used in 
military aircraft, and far more 
powerful engines are being de- 
veloped. New models, such as the 
J-57 and J-65, also consume less 
fuel per pound of thrust than any 
of our present engines in quantity 
use, and the new models use less 
of the scarce high temperature 
alloys. 

Three models of Air Force all- 
weather fighters currently in pro- 
duction, the F-86D, the F-89D, 
and the F-94C, have been held up 
by engineering difficulties with 
fire-control systems and with the 
newly developed jet engines. 

The one jet engine production 
program that has fallen behind 
schedule seriously is the J-65 Sap- 
phire which is to be used in the 
F-84F Thunderstreak, the B-57 
light bomber and other military 
planes. Both the Air Force and 
the manufacturer feel they were 
overly optimistic in their esti- 
mate of how long it would take to 
reengineer this British-designed 
jet type for American production. 
Design difficulties are not yet 
completely overcome. 

The B-57, which is the Ameri- 
can version of the British Can- 
berra, is scheduled to come off the 


line beginning early in 1953. 

(Fom the 8th Quarterly Report 

to the President by the Director 
of Defense Mobilization) 


BOOK REVIEW 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED 
STATE FOREIGN POLICY 


Major Problems of United States For- 
eign Policy gives the reader a brief sur- 
vey of the present world situation, out- 
lining the character of international re- 
lations since the end of the war and the 
efforts of the major powers to co-ordi- 
nate these relations in the United Na- 
tions. An account is given of the funda- 
mental objectives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union. The 
major problems of foreign policy con- 
fronting the United States in mid-1952 
are reviewed. Included in the new volume 
is a Problem Paper giving a detailed 
analyis of the problem of raw materials 
and national policy, developed substan- 
tially as a similar problem would be 
dealt with by policy-making officials in 
the Government. 

The present edition is illustrated with 
maps and charts. It contains selected 
references for each problem and a gen- 
eral bibliography. An index and a defi- 
nition of the terms commonly used in the 
study of international relations are also 
included. 








The Brookings Institution 
Cloth Bound $4.00 
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Production of Miscellaneous 
Military Equipment 





The following information of 
general interest to investors de- 
scribes the current situation with 
regard to output of various mis- 
cellaneous defense items. It has 
been prepared by the Director of 
Defense Mobilization. 


Ammunition.—_Due to the con- 
tinued drain on World War II 
stocks imposed by the Korean 
fighting and limited replacement 
from new production, the Army 
world-wide supply position on 
several ammunition items has de- 
teriorated. The Department of 
Defense is pushing the completion 
of new facilities and initiating a 
further facilities expansion so 
that a satisfactory supply position 
can be restored and maintained. 
The needs in Korea, meanwhile, 
have been given first priority in 
the distribution of existing stocks. 

Research is having its effect on 
the ammunition production pat- 
tern also. In the next year or two, 
antitank ammunition of radically 
new design will be brought into 
production. 

Trucks.—In place of the many 
different sizes of trucks used by 


the services in World War II, the 
Department of Defense has stan- 
dardized production on four sizes 
—the 14-ton jeep, 34-ton, 214-ton, 
and 5-ton. About half of the total 
number scheduled to be produced 


under present appropriations 
have been delivered, and produc- 
tion rates from this point are 
scheduled to decline slowly. Truck 
production schedules have been 
stretched out for the same reasons 
as in the case of the medium tank. 

Ships—Appropriations in fiscal 
years 1951 through 1953 have 
provided for the construction of 
16 warships and 109 other com- 
batant-type vessels and conversion 
or major alteration of 398. Of 
these, 49 ships in the construction 
program and 228 in the conver- 
sion or major alteration program 
have been completed. 

The keels of the two Forrestal 
class large aircraft carriers, de- 
signed to carry the new and heav- 
ier naval aircraft, were laid in 
the last 6 months. The U. S. S. 
Forresta’, a ship of about 60,000 
tons displacement, is to be com- 
pleted by December 1954. The 
U. 8. S. Saratoga whose keel was 
laid in December is scheduled for 
completion in October 1955. 

Five carriers of the Essex class 
have now been converted to work 
with the larger and faster modern 


jet aircraft. Seven more are un- 








CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable March 
9, 1953, to stuckholders of record at the close of business 


February 13, 1953. 


W. ALTON JONES, President 











C.1.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock | 


A quarterly dividend of $0.45 per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1953, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business March 10, 1953. 
The transfer books will not close. Checks will 
be mailed. 


C. JOHN KUHN, Treasurer 
February 26, 1953, 
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Allegheny Ludium Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation held today, 

February 19, 1953, a dividend of fifty cents (50¢) 

per share was declared on the Common Stock 

of the Corporation, payable March 31, 1953, 

to Common stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 2, 195 

The Board also sicticed a divi- 

dend of one dollar nine and 

three-eighths cents ($1.09375) 

per share on the $4. 375 Cumula- 

tive Preferred Stock of the Cor- 

pres, payable March 15, 

1953, to Preferred stockholders of 

_ at the close of business on March 2, 


S. A. McCASKEY, Jr. 
Secretary 
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der conversion, and conversion of 
two others is scheduled to begin 
soon. 

The past 214 years have seen 
the incorporation of a wide range 
of new technological developments 
into the Navy ships program. One 
of the most significant events in 
Navy history was recorded last 
June when the keel of the first 
atomic-powered submarine — the 
U. S. S. Nautilus—-was laid at 
Groton, Conn. Work has also be- 
gun on the conversion of two 
cruisers to become the Navy’s first 
guided missile ships. 

Electronics and communica- 
tions equipment.—The advance in 
the use of electronic equipment 
throughout the Armed Forces 
constitutes a technological revolu- 
tion that is still in its early stages. 

Of the various types of elec- 
tronic and communications de- 
vices now in production, 95 per- 
cent are of new design, developed 
and put into production since 
Korea. 

The industry has consequently 
been forced to expand and modify 
its facilities extensively, and 
numerous production delays have 
occurred. Total production has 
nevertheless risen to more than 
eight times the value of produc- 
tion at the time of Korea. 

A development holding great 
promise for the future is the suc- 
cessful use in certain experimen- 
tal equipment of transistors in- 
stead of vacuum tubes. The tiny 
transistors make possible a great 
reduction of the size and weight 
of various types of equipment, 
and in addition may be cheaper 
and have a far longer life, simpli- 
fying maintenance. 





Fulfilling the Defense 
Production Program 





In achieving the sevenfold in- 
crease in military production 
since Korea, this country has ac- 
complished a prodigious task 
perfecting new weapons, building 
production lines, recruiting and 
training manpower, developing an 
expanded procurement system, or- 
ganizing teams of prime and sub- 
contractors, and providing the 
priority and allocation machinery 
that assures the flow of materials 
and components to military pro- 
ducers. 

The expansion of the munitions 
industries for the presently sched- 
uled production program is now 
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largely accomplished. Neverthe- 
less, aS pointed out in official 
statements, the bulk of the actual 
deliveries are still to be made— 
requiring continued attention to 
production scheduling in the mili- 
tary services and continuance of 
machinery for priorities and al- 
locations. 

And even though the level of 
total output may remain constant, 
one aspect of the production job 
will always present problems of 
special difficulty and urgency — 
the perfection of new weapons 
and their introduction into the 
production pattern to maintain 
and increase the margin of tech- 
nical superiority of our forces 
over those of the potential enemy. 

The following paragraph indi- 
cates how far the all-important 
aircraft industry has progressed 
in fulfilling defense needs. 

Aircraft.—Deliveries of all mili- 
tary planes, now almost 1,000 a 
month, are more than four times 
the rate of mid-1950; deliveries of 
jet military planes are more than 
five times the rate of 214 years 
ago. 

Airplane deliveries are sched- 
uled to climb slightly higher dur- 
ing the next few months and then 
level off. Airframe weight, how- 
ever, will continue to rise through- 
out the next 2 years as the propor- 
tion of long-lead-time heavy com- 
bat and transport planes increase 
within the total. 

By the end of 1954, we will be 
close to having completed the 
equipping of the 143-wing Air 
Force and the authorized naval 
and marine air units. Aircraft 
production can then be set at the 
levels required to keep our au- 
thorized forces fully equipped 
with the newer and better models 
that technological progress will 
constantly make possible. 

Deliveries of our principal new 
medium bomber, the B-47 Strato- 
jet, will begin in 1953 from two 
plants in addition to the one at 
Wichita which has been produc- 
ing at the rate of one bomber per 
working day. 

The combined output of F-84 
Thunderjet fighter bombers and 
F-86 Sabrejet fighter interceptors 
has now risen to well over 250 a 
month, over five times the rate 
at the time of Korea. 

Jet engines, which are now 
being produced at a rate double 
that of a year ago, are still a rela- 
tively new product and techno- 
logical progress is rapid. The 
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Business. The Company is a producer of manufac- 
tured abrasives. Its products include a wide variety 
of abrasive grains, bonded abrasives, coated abra- 
sives, high temperature refractories and non-metallic 
electric heating elements and resistors, 


Not a New Issue. The shares of Common Stock do 
not represent new financing by the Company. All 
of the proceeds from the sale thereof will go to 
selling stockholders. 






Pennsylvania Tax Exemption. In the opinion 
of General Counsel for the Company, the Common 
Stock is exempt under present laws from personal 
property taxes in Pennsylvania, 


Price $32. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Vietor, Common, Dann & Co. 


This Identifying Statement is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the registration and prospectus 
requirements of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities, and the circumstances 
of the offering is contained in the prospectus which must be given to the buyer and may be obtained 
from such of the several Underwriters as are registered dealers in securities in this State. 


271,940 Shares 
The Carborundum Company 


Common Stock 


$5 Par Value 


~ 
/ 


The First Boston Corporation 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Clark, Dodge & Co. 


February 26, 1953 


Listing. The Company intends to make applica. 
tion for the listing of its Common Stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 





Outstanding Securities. The outstanding securi- 
ties of the Company at January 31, 1953 were: 
$10,000,000 314% Note due 1965 to be prepaid at 
the rate of n ess than $1,000,000 annuall ym 
mé¢ g 1956; $1,000,000 334% Notes du 















by the Company but issued 1 
Agreement dated October 1, 19 
The Carborundum Metals Company, Inc., a 9 


1959 guarant 


a Bank Credi 





owned consolidated subsidiary, pursuant to which 
an additional $500,000 has been borrowed since Jan- 
uary 31, 1953; £50,000 (about $140,000) borrowed 
by an English subsidiary from a Norwegian subsidi- 


ary and guaranteed by the Company and 1,536,430 
shares of Common Stock ($5 par value). 


5 per share 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 





Name 
Addres 


Please send me a copy of the prospectus 
relating to the Common Stock of The 
Carborundum Company. 


























power of today’s engines is five 
times that of the first jets used in 
military aircraft, and far more 
powerful engines are being de- 
veloped. New models, such as the 
J-57 and J-65, also consume less 
fuel per pound of thrust than any 
of our present engines in quantity 
use, and the new models use less 
of the scarce high temperature 
alloys. 

Three models of Air Force all- 
weather fighters currently in pro- 
duction, the F-86D, the F-89D, 
and the F-94C, have been held up 
by engineering difficulties with 
fire-control systems and with the 
newly developed jet engines. 

The one jet engine production 
program that has fallen behind 
schedule seriously is the J-65 Sap- 
phire which is to be used in the 
F-84F Thunderstreak, the B-57 
light bomber and other military 
planes. Both the Air Force and 
the manufacturer feel they were 
overly optimistic in their esti- 
mate of how long it would take to 
reengineer this British-designed 
jet type for American production. 
Design difficulties are not yet 
completely overcome. 

The B-57, which is the Ameri- 
can version of the British Can- 
berra, is scheduled to come off the 


line beginning early in 1953. 

(Fom the 8th Quarterly Report 

to the President by the Director 
of Defense Mobilization) 


BOOK REVIEW 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED 
STATE FOREIGN POLICY 


Major Problems of United States For- 
eign Policy gives the reader a brief sur- 
vey of the present world situation, out- 
lining the character of international re- 
lations since the end of the war and the 
efforts of the major powers to co-ordi- 
nate these relations in the United Na- 
tions. An account is given of the funda- 
mental objectives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union. The 
major problems of foreign policy con- 
fronting the United States in mid-1952 
are reviewed. Included in the new volume 
is a Problem Paper giving a detailed 
analyis of the problem of raw materials 
and national policy, developed substan- 
tially as a similar problem would be 
dealt with by policy-making officials in 
the Government. 

The present edition is illustrated with 
maps and charts. It contains selected 
references for each problem and a gen- 
eral bibliography. An index and a defi- 
nition of the terms commonly used in the 
study of international relations are also 
included. 








The Brookings Institution 
Cloth Bound $4.00 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
cents a share onthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1953, all pay- 
able on or before March 31, 1953 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 2, 1953. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 


President 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 
CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 

















INTERLAKE IRON 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Dividend No. 35 February 19, 1953 
The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of thirty cents (30¢) per 
share on the outstandin 
shares of common scock 
without par value of this 
Corporation, payable 
March 31, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business March 
Ay 13, 1953. The transfer 
A IN books do not close. Checks 
- >" will be mailed. 
J. P. FAGAN 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer 






























E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


te as retort 
Wilmington, Delaware, February 16, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/ a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable April 25, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on April 10, 1953; also 85¢ 
a share on the Common Stock as the first 
interim dividend for 1953, payable March 
14, 1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on February 24, 1953. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 














LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
February 18, 1953 
> S\ The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 31, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close of 








geen on March 13, 1953. Checks will 

ailed. 

—_ CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
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Individual Situations 
Independent of Market 





(Continued from page 623) 


been made. 


Reverting to the immediate 
market, no strong psychological 
leaning toward either optimism 
or apprehension is now present. 
The general mood is pretty much 
“wait and see.” There is uncer- 
tainty about the fruits of the Ad- 
ministration’s budget - balancing 
drive and about tax legislation 
this year. The Treasury will not 
take any position on the latter, 
for or against extension of EPT 
beyond June 30, for or against a 
small cut in personal income tax 
rates coinciding with termination 
of EPT, for at least two to three 
months, according to present in- 
dications. However, a degree of 
relief cannot be ruled out, in view 
of strong House sentiment for 
tax-cutting and of the fact that 
statutory termination of EPT 
June 30 give the House Ways & 
Means Committee a strategic ad- 
vantage by putting a squeeze on 
the Administration. It will, of 
course, die without extending leg- 
islation; and the latter will be 
hard to get unless coupled with 
some income tax cut. 

There is uncertainty about for- 
eign affairs and contingencies— 
but it has been perennial ever 
since the true designs of Commu- 
nist Russia became obvious to all 
save the blindest; and that was 
not long after the end of World 
War II. A solution in the key hot- 
war spots of Korea and Indo- 
China is not in sight; and it may 
be distant if the purpose is the 
disengagement of American and 
French troops via the gradual 
substitution of Asians for them, 
rather than a major American 
offensive in Korea within the 
foreseeable future. 

No significant letdown in gen- 
eral business activity is in sight. 
If that is still so a little later on, 
the chances are that the averages 
will treat themselves to some de- 
gree of seasonal summer rise, as 
they do in many more years than 
not. Meanwhile, it is negatively 
encouraging that the market has 
come through February with no 
important damage done to aver- 
age stock prices. ‘Tax-selling”— 
to raise funds for March 15 in- 
come-tax payments—will soon be 
out of the way. On the whole, it 
is still a middle-road market: 


neither at a bargain level in terms 
of price-earnings ratios and divi- 
dend yields, nor at an extremely 
high one. All in all, barring some 
strong fresh impulse from unpre- 
dictable news, the pros and cons 
appear sufficiently closely bal- 
anced to argue against more than 
restricted fluctuation of the aver- 
ages either way over the near 
term, whether or not the Febru- 
ary lows continue to hold. 

In terms of individual stocks, 
the strong and weak spots are 
also closely balanced, which is 
why the whole range of fluctua- 
tion by our broad weekly index 
of 300 stocks so far in 1953 has 
been almost insignificant. In gen- 
eral, selective demand has for 
some time been shifting away 
from exploited Big-Name stocks 
to secondary issues. A good many 
formerly quiet or laggard stock 
groups are among those faring 
best so far this year. They include 
movies, soft drinks, baking, dairy 
products, gold mining, and tobac- 
co. Other groups faring well have 
been aircrafi, air lines, auto ac- 
cessories, copper and brass, 
paper, shipbuilding and utilities. 
These are mostly instances in 
which previous strength has been 
extended or in which former pop- 
ularity, as in paper and coppers, 
has more or less revived. Among 
formerly favored groups now 
more or less in eclipse are chemi- 
cals, farm implements, drugs, oils 
and textiles. 

We continue to recommend a 
careful, selective policy, with the 
emphasis on stocks rather than 
the averages.—Monday, March 2. 





THE LUMBERYARD AND 
MRS. BARRIE 
By JANE BARRIE 


This is a completely incredible, (yet 
true, all of it) hilarious story of a young 
couple and their almost disastrous en- 
counter with bankruptcy. 

Jane Barrie went after the lumber- 
yard books with a vengeance. She jug- 
gled, she wheedled, she threatened, she 
pleaded, she shouted, she cried—she did 
everything. Slowly the debt receded and 
the business began to creak less and 
less. How Jane miraculously saved her 
husband’s firm is told in a heart-warm- 
ing and rib-tickling series of episodes. 
This delightful book is worth its price 
many times over for the all-too-brief 
parenthetical aside in the middle of the 
book concerning the eight tried and true 
ways to avoid Paying Your Bills for the 
Longest Possible Time. 

And as if you were not already pos- 
sessed of the bargain of the season, 
there are nine George Price master- 
pieces which seem as though they were 
drawn over Jane Barrie’s shoulder. 


Henry Holt and Company, Inc. $3.00 
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Profit By Our New Recommendations As 


Highly Promising Issues Reach Bargain Prices 











Tur FORECAST offers you 
alert and expert advice which 
can keep your securities in line 
with the march of events under 
the new Administration . . . the 
development of new markets... 
new improved products .. . tech- 
nical advances that may trans: 
form industries and companies. 
You can start on a profitable in- 
vestment program now by acting 
on our two latest buys at undervalued prices. One is 
a strong medium priced stock yielding 6.1% with 
above average appreciation prospects .. . the other 
a low-priced issue for large percentage growth. 

...And, at individual bargain levels, we will make 
further judicious selections including medium and 
low-priced stocks, which should be among coming 
market leaders... to round out our three diversified 


investments programs: 


PROGRAM ONE... Stressing Security of Prin- 
cipal — Assured Income of 514 to 8% — 
With Appreciation. 


PROGRAM TWO...Dynamic Securities for 
Capital Building with Higher Dividend 


Potentials. 


PROGRAM THREE ...Low-Priced Stocks for 
Large Percentage Growth — Where a 
maximum number of shares may be 
purchased with limited capital. 


xe 





A FULLY ROUNDED 
INVESTMENT SERVICE 


You will find that THE FORE- 
CAST tells you now not only 
WHAT and WHEN to buy—and 
WHEN to take profits . . . but it 
also keeps you informed of what 
is going on in the companies 
whose shares are recommended 
in our Bulletins. Each security 
you buy on this advice is con- 
tinuously supervised so you are never left in doubt 
as to your position. 

You will receive our weekly bulletins keeping you a 
step ahead of the crowd in relation to the securities 
markets, the action of the various stock groups, the 
outlook for business, under new government policies 
...as well as interpretation of the Dow Theory and 
our famous Supply — Demand Barometer. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR ACCOUNT — 
BE SURE TO GET OUR NEW ADVICES 


Enroll now and buy our latest recommendations before 
they score sharp advances. 


Send a list of your present holdings, twelve at a time, 
so we can analyze them promptly for you... telling you 
what should be retained and which you should sell. 


Using the funds released through sale of weaker issues, 
plus your cash reserves — you can purchase the 
highly promising situations we have just selected... 
and can be ready for coming opportunities as we point 
them out to you. 


The coupon below entitles you to an added month of 


service if youu ENROLL NOW. 








FREE SERVICE TO APRIL 7, 1953 
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Mal Coupon 
8 C THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST « 
e Joday. of The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. a 
e I enclose [J $60 for 6 months’ subscription: [J] $100 for a year’s subscription. é 
. Special Offer (Service to start at once but date from April 7, 1953) 
is SPECIAL MAIL SERVICE ON BULLETINS bd 
MONTHS’ Air Mail: () $1.00 six months: [J $2.00 0) Telegraph me collect in anticipation of @ 
e 6 SERVICE $60 one year in U. S. and Canada. - important market turning points...When 
ar Delivery: [ $4.00 six months to _ and a to sell...when to ex- ) 
[ 8. one year. pand or contract my position. 
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CANADA 
DRY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1953 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
March 16, 1953. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable April 1, 
1953 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on March 16, 1953. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. 
Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 


Bonds Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
(Distribution of Listings) 


The tabulation below, prepared 
by the department of research 
and statistics of the New York 
Stock Exchange, gives the totals 
for all classifications of bonds 
listed on the Exchange. According 
to this tabulation, there are 958 
separate issues with a total mar- 
ket value of approximately $100 
billion and a par value of about 
$102 billion. Of this amount, $19 
billion are represented by corpor- 
ate issues of various kinds, and 
$80 billion in U. S. government 
and state and municipal issues. 
It is interesting to observe the 
comparatively small amount of 


foreign government issues which 
now have a market value of about 
$947 million. This small amount 
is a reflection of the fact that for. 


eign governments no longer have | 


the opportunity of financing di- 
rectly through private American 
facilities as their credit is not 
sufficiently high owing to the war 
and post-war conditions abroad, 
Foreign governments now receive 
aid directly from the United 
States government where they are 
in need of such aid and where 
such grants further the interests 
of this nation as well as the po. 
tential recipients. 
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CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on April 1, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 13, 
1953, was declared by the Board 
of Directors. 

ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 
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February 24, 1953 














The Board of Directors has declared a 


dividend of 62% cents a share on the out- 
standing 5 % Cumulative Preferred Stock and 
62% cents a share on the outstanding 5% 
Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, both 


payable April 1, 


1953 to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on March 23, 
1953. A quarterly dividend of 40 cents a share 
was declared on the outstanding Common 
Stock, payable March 31, 1953 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on March 


23, 


1953. 
M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary 


February 25, 1953. 
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Par Values and Market Values Given in Millions of Dollars 



































BONDS 

| 

No. No. | 

GROUP Issuers Issues Par Value Market Value | 
Aircraft 3 3 $ 42 $ 40 
Amusement 1 1 7) 6 
Automotive 1 1 3 3 
Building 1 2 5 5 
Chemical 6 7 220 229 
Elect. Equip. 1 2 38 37 
Farm Mach. 1 2 69 69 
Financial 5 5 122 118 

Food & Bev. 12 17 456 446 | 

Leather Prod. 1 1 11 11 | 
Mach. & Metals 4 4 54 54 
Mining 6 8 169 171 

Office Equip. 

Paper & Pub. 4 4 50 52 
Petrol. & Nat. Gas 14 16 909 896 
Railroad & R.R. Equip. 144 315 7,034 6,544 
Real Estate 4 5 24 23 
Retail Trade 3 3 46 43 
Rubber 3 6 231 225 
Steel & Iron 7 12 362 360 
Textile 1 2 81 81 
Tobacco 4 7 285 286 
Utilities 73 199 8,578 8,421 
Miscellaneous 4 4 164 164 
U.S. Cos. Oper. Abroad 7 12 153 102 
TOTAL U.S. COMPANIES . 311 638 $ 19,123 $ 18,396 
Foreign 24 54 628 544 
U.S. Govt. (Incl. State, Ete.).......... 3 62 80,901 79,879 
Intl. Bank for R & D 1 15 510 487 
ROT IEBON Ey 550 sesaserans- sess owes 51 189 1,337 947 
ERIN hess ces eae Pe, Hest 390 958 $102,501 $100,255 
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(Continued from page 621) 


customs union with Belgium and 
Luxemburg. They do not aim at 
unifying of tariffs or establish- 
ing “high authorities” that would 
encourage planning. They simply 
want to remove all barriers to 
intra-European trade on any com- 
modity. The tariffs of individual 
European countries vis-a-vis the 
rest of the world would stay. 
Hence overseas products would 
move into the West European 
market via the country with the 
lowest tariff and then be redis- 
tributed from there to other mem- 
ber countries with no internal 
European tariff to stop them. This 
would be straightforward en- 
couraging of international trade. 
The main objection might be that 
the rechanneling of non-European 
trade to the country with the low- 
est tariffs would lead to some bal- 
ance-of-payment upsets. 


The Rome gathering of foreign 
ministers, mindful of sentiments 
at home, moved unanimously to 
accept the Dutch proposal and to 
put experts to working them out. 
However it may take years before 
the Dutch Plan is worked out or 
accepted. To think that the eco- 
nomic and political unification of 
Western Europe is as simple as 
the economic and political unifi- 
cation of the Thirteen Colonies is 
to be unrealistic. There are not 
only political and economic differ- 
ences reflecting individual de- 
velopment and history, but also 
differences in tempo, or call it 
national dynamism among Euro- 
pean nations. But the will to unite 
and to face together communist 
imperialism is unmistakably 
there. 





DIVIDED WE FOUGHT: A Pictorial 
History of the War 1861-1865 


“Divided We Fought” is the story of 
the Civil War in five hundred illustra- 
tions selected from thousands of photo- 
graphs and drawings made on the act- 
ual fields of battle—from Fort Sumter 
to Appomattox. The collections of 
Brady, Gardner, O’Sullivan, Cooley and 
Cook; museums and private collections 
of the South; the albums of Forbes, 
Waud, and other artists have been 
sources of the material. The text is com- 
posed of chapter introductions and cap- 
tions, the latter in most cases being 
based on original letters or eyewitness 
accounts pertaining to the pictorial 
content. 


The Macmillian Company 


MARCH 7, 1953 


ANACONDA 


DIVIDEND NO. 179 
February 26, 1953 


The Board of Directors of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany has today declared a 
dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
($.75) per share on its capital 
stock of the par value of $50 
per share, payable March 31, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
March 10, 1953. 

C. EARLE MORAN 


Secretary and Treasurer 
25 Broadway, New Yark 4, N. Y. 











IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
trave mark MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


The 152nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 







The Board of Director 


this Corpor 
id of $1.00 





record at the close of 
1953. Transfer books 
prepared on IBM « 
Accounting Machines will be mail 

A. L. WILLIAMS. Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
January 27, 1953 








MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of ten cents (10¢) on the Capital Stock of 
the Corporation, payable April 6, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business March 


20, 1953. 
T. RUSS HILL, President 





» 





CELANESE: 


) 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N.Y. | 





CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


) 
HE Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: } 


44%2% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12! per 
share, payable April 1, 1953, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 


ness March 6, 1953. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable April 1, 1953, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
March 6, 1953 

COMMON STOCK 
50 cents per share, payable March 
24, 1953, to holders of record at the 
close of business March 6, 1953. 





R. O. GILBERT 


Secretary 























Dividend 


The Board of Directers at a 
meeting on February 25, 1953, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on 
the capital stock, which wiil be 
payable March 12, 1953, to -teck- 
holders of record March 4, 1953. 


PAUL E. SHROADS 
Vice President & Treasurer 














REEVES BROTHERS, wc. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 13, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 2, 1953. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 


February 16, 1953. 














-— MAKING PROFITS — 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 


BY JACOB O. KAMM 


A simplified, authoritative 
approach to successful investing 
for the layman. 


At your bookseller’s, $2, or 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 

















aS -maA! se 
| a Johns-Manville 
| Corporation 
ea ooucrTs DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
payable March 12, 1953. to holders of 
record March 2, 1953. 
ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 














YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
259th DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 





On Jan. 29, 1953, 
dividend No. 259 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared 
by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
April 1, 1953, to 
stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of 
business March 10, 
1953. 


F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Cash dividends paid in every year since 1899 











679 
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Don’t Follow A 


“DO NOTHING” 
POLICY 


—under new government programs 





A Special Invitation to 
responsible investors 
with $30,000 or more in 


investment funds. 








ee ee 


7/, foresighted investor, who seeks to safeguard his capital and keep 
it working productively, can afford to disregard the immediate effects and 
longer term implications of our changeover in our government policies. 


The new Federal viewpoint, spending, taxes, prices, wages and free enter- 
prise ... may have important repercussions on your securities. Changes in 
our defense program—efforts to supplant foreign aid by foreign trade— 
may also make extensive revisions in your portfolio advisable. 


Many uncertain investors merely hold their positions unchanged and hope 
for the best—but a “do nothing” policy can be most costly in the highly 
selective market ahead. If your capital is important to you now is the 
time to take intelligent action. 


As a first step toward increasing your profits and income in 1953, we invite 
you to submit your security holdings if you have not already done so 


for our preliminary review—entirely without obligation—if they are worth 
$30,000 or more. 


Our survey will point out various of your less attractive holdings, and 
some of your securities to be retained only temporarily. It will tell you 
how our personal supervision can assist you to strengthen your diversi- 
fication, income and the enhancement possibilities of your account. We 
will evaluate and quote an exact annual fee for our service. 


Merely send us a list of your securities in as complete detail as you care 
to give in regard to size of each commitment, purchase prices and your 
objectives. All information will be held in strict confidence. This offer 
is open only to responsible investors who are interested in learning more 
about our investment counsel. 


INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


A division of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. A background of forty-four years of service. 


90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET! 
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New Jersey—the state known as the 
Crossroads of the East—is experiencing industrial 
10pe co helt 
shy development at a pace to cause nation-wide interest. Dozens of 
the important plants are being built, and plans for additional fac- 
tories are being drawn largely because of these prime advantages 
vite the state has to offer: 
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asthe Markets Deep-water Shipping Favorable Taxes _Diversification* 
Transportation Research Agricultural Leadership Skilled Labor 
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TYRONE POWER? 
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CAMELS, 


MORE PEOPLE SMOKE (AMI 


















| TRIED 
CAMELS 
FOR 
30 DAYS.. 





THEY HAVE 
JUST THE 
MILDNESS 
| WANT... 
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TYRONE POWER, Star of “Mississippi Gambler”, photographed on the set 
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AND CAMELS RICH 
FLAVOR BRINGS 
ME PLEASURE, 
PACK AFTER PACK! 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. ,Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Do what Tyrone Power did — make your 

own 30-day Camel mildness test. You'll see 

the reason why Camel is by far America’s 

most popular cigarette! \ 
Here’s all you do: smoke only Camels for 30 

days. See how much you enjoy the rich, full flavor 

and the cool mildness. See how much more 

pleasure you get from Camels — pack after pack — 

than you’ve ever had from any other cigarette! 


Test Camels 
for 30 days! 






THAN ANY OTHER 
CIGARETTE 













